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1.  hi  Diciui  ComimJU  di  Dante  Altjliiert\  rUotta  a  tniijUor  le^nme, 
l>a  G.  r».  Niccolini,  (Hiu*  i'appoui,  (uiisoppo  1h>ij;Iu  o  Fiut' 
tuoso  IWchi.  iSecoiido  rEdizioue,  Fiort'utinu,  IS  IP.  raii^i; 
pre.<so  La  vedova  Thieriot,  Libraia.  Strada  pavi'e-Saiut-Audiv. 


2.  The  Life  anti  'June^i  of  Dante.  r»y  K.  IV  ViTicuiir.  London : 
J.  F.  Hope.  ISTiS. 

o.  Dante  TiMnslateti  into  Dinilish  IViwv.  I’v  .1.  C\  Wright,  M.A..  late 
Follow  of  Majjjdalon  (Vdlo^o,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  lllu.s- 
tratod  with  ongmvings  on  stool,  aftor  dosi^ns  by  Flaxmaii. 
London  :  11.  O.  Kohn.  1857. 


The  poison  of  whom  Kuskin  thus  writes : — 1  think  that  the 
central  man  of  all  the  world,  as  ropresontinix  in  piafoct  balania* 
the  imaixinativo,  moral,  anti  intellectual  facultits,  all  at  their 
hii;lu‘st,  is  Oante;”  and  whom  Paul  tfovius,  in  more  measured 
eulogy,  ealls  “primus  Italorum,”  may  well  bt‘  eonsiilen‘d  worthy 
of  occasional  rt'view,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his 
merits  l>efore  each  succeeding  jjeneration.  Put  Ih ‘sides  tlu' 
general  license  which  such  a  consideration  would  furnish  for  tlu‘ 
course  we  are  now  pursuing,  wo  have  a  s}H‘cial  ehallengi*  to 
write  al)out  this  great  piH‘t  in  the  publication  of  the  very  recent 
L\fe  and  Tinu’s  of  Dantt\  at  the  head  of  our  article,  atldri'ssing 
itself  with  emphasis  to  the  men  of  the  presiuit  time,  as  (\)uut 
Pallx/s  memoir,  so  lately  as  lS3i),  claimed  tlu^  attention  ot  a 
somewhat  earlier  auditory.  Not  only  has  l)ant(‘*s  unparalleleil 
genius  supplied  a  Diblio^ajia  Dantesca,  but  that  work  contains 
probably  a  larger  library  of  its  peculiar  literature,  than  any 
other  author  since  tlie  fourteenth  eenturv  ha.s  had  tin*  ability  to 
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rail  into  existenro.  So  early  and  so  surpassing  was  the  poet’s 
fame,  that  his  later  eontcanporaries  were  employed  to  leeture 
puhlicly  on  his  Commedia,  in  the  towns  of  Florence.  Pisa, 
ilulogna,  and  Piacenza,  wliile  that  poem  fiirnishod  texts 
for  countless  homilies  delivered  in  solemn  cathedrals,  at  the 
great  festivals  of  the  (’hurch.  W  c  shall  be  doing  a  ser\ico  to 
many  readers  by  inviting  their  attention  to  the  leading  facts  in 
the  liistory  of  tliis  remarkable  personage,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  shall  display  the  merits  of  Professor  Vericour’s  comprehensive 
and  (‘hxjuent  memoir. 

Tin*  fruitless  passion  of  the  great  poet  for  his  lost  love,  sung 
as  it  has  been  in  such  melodious  numbers,  no  less  than  liis 
surpassing  gemius,  has  enshrined  liim  for  ever  in  the  world’s 
hi'art,  and  Beatrice  shares  with  Dante  the  crown  of  immortal 
celelwity  won  by  his  devotion  to  her  beauty. 

Tlie  love  of  tins  strong,  clever,  and  busy  man,  throughout  tlio 
course  of  Ins  active  and  suffering  life,  for  the  llame  of  his  boy¬ 
hood — tlie  little  Peatrice,  his  neighbour’s  daughter,  who  was,  at 
eight  years  old,  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio,  “  besides  being  so 
beautiful,  so  full  of  goodness  and  sweetness  that  she  was  (;on- 
sider(‘d  by  many  as  a  little  angel,”  has  in  it  something  strangely 
attractive,  and  more  which  attests  the  retiiienient  of  this  life¬ 
long  passion. 

“  'riic  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
lias  not  that  story’s  purity.” 

Well  might  it  be  associated  with  all  that  the  ])oet  had  of 
religion.  W(‘ll  might  heaven  and  hell,  the  all-enchaining 
mysteries  of  future  being,  and  the  grave  thoughts  that  make 
their  homo  in  philosophic  minds,  link  thems(‘lves  on  to  the 
spiritual  and  unearthly  love  cherished  for  this  almost  angelic 
woman.  }She  rose  a  morning  star  u])on  his  childhood  and 
<*laimed  his  homage,  and  the  vesper  of  his  life’s  day  found  him 
true  to  her  worship.  She  seated  herself  in  the  empire  of  his 
heart  amid  the  earliest  juilses  of  its  passions,  when  love  must 
have  Ikmmi  rather  a  boyish  liking  than  either  animal  instinct  or 
reasonable  smitiment,  and  she  remained  “lord  of  his  bosoms 
throne”  till  the  throne  itself  erumbled  under  the  touch  of 
“  1  decay’s  effacing  fingers.”  The  fountain  of  his  mature  life 
reflect(‘d  the  same  sky  as  did  the  pellucid  waters  of  his  youth, 
and  he  who  hKikinl  down  into  it  saw'  the  same  azure  depth  of 
firmament  mirrored  there — the  same  planets  career  in  the  same 
measureless  arena — the  siime  cynosure  of  tranquil  beauty  dazzle 
the  eye  and  enslave  the  heart. 

That  love  of  his  whi(*h  knew  no  change  has  more  than  all  the 
]mrity  of  the  drop  of  quintessential  dew,  which  the  first  hour  of 
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suminor  twilight  distils  into  the  oiip  of  the  candescent  lily,  n 
draught  of  intoxication  for  the  nymph  of  the  Howcr,  a  perfnmod 
hath  for  Titania  herself.  No  grave  reviewer  la'od  bo  ashamed 
to  write  thus,  when  Dante  speaks,  in  his  J7ia  JViwvu,  with  such 
reverence  of  his  dead  love  : — 

“This  lovedy  lady,  of  whom  T  have  spoken  in  ilie  preceding 
sentences,  gained  such  favour  >vitli  all  persons,  that  when  she 
Diisscd  in  the  street  people  ran  to  see  her,  which  gave  mo  inarN’cl- 
Jons  delight.  And  when  she  was  near  any  one,  she  inspired  his 
heart  with  such  reverence  that  lie  dared  not  raise  his  eyes,  nor 
return  her  greeting;  and,  if  any  disbelieves  in  this,  many  wlio  have 
experienced  it  could  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  And  thus  she  j)assed 
on,  crowned  and  clothed  with  meekness,  and  showing  no  exultation 
at  what  she  saw  and  heard.  Many  used  to  say,  after  she  had  passed 
by,  *  S/ie  is  not  a  woman  ^  hat  one  of  the  beautiful  atigels  of  heaven'  Others 
would  say,  ‘  She  is  a  miracle, — Blessed  he  our  Lord,  whose  handiwork  is  so 
beautiful!  ’  ” 

Loyal  to  that  love  till  his  latest  breath,  she  formed  the  romance 
of  his  life,  the  theme  of  his  song,  the  puriiier  of  his  thoughts,  the 
nurse  of  his  religion,  and  his  guide  to  Paradise.  Near  the  close 
of  the  last  work  of  his  pen,  he  thus  apostrophises  the  gloriih'd 
spirit  of  his  love  : — 

“  A  slave  before,  Thou  hast  releas’d  me — Thou, 
lly  every  art  and  mode  that  could  be  tried, 

Did’st  win  the  freedom  that  I  cherish  now. 

(’ontinuo  thy  beneficenco  to  me. 

So  that  my  soid,  which  Thou  hast  ])urified, 

May  lose  its  mortal  bonds,  a])proved  by  thee. 
l^Iy  prayer  thus  endetl,  she,  with  smiling  face. 

Seemed  to  behold  mo  where  she  sate  leinov  d. 

Then  turn’d  unto  the  Lternal  Fount  of  (Jraee.” — Arr.  xxxi.  85. 

A  consecutive  history  of  Dante  of  any  fulness  is  impossible, 
from  the  meagreness  of  the  details  of  his  life.  h(5  poet,  but 
not  the  man,  lives  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  too  many  of  the  sons  of  the  j\luses,  is  only  charged 
with  the  recollection  of  two  things,  his  misfortunes  and  liis 
verses,  d  ims  much  and  no  more  we  know — that  Dante’s  father 
wiis  a  jurisconsult  by  profession,  who  on  his  marriage  with  a 
second  wife,  a  certain  Donna  Bella,  but  of  what  family  is  not 
known,  became  the  father  of  the  j>()et  in  ^Fay  12b5.  Tlie  infant 
son  wiis  baptized  in  the  church  of  San  (iiovanni,  in  llorence,  by 
the  name  of  llurante,  shortened  by  himself  and  friends  alter- 
W'ards  to  Dante.  The  family  clainu‘(i  a  Uoiuan  descent,  and  was, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  respectable,  long  d()iniciled  in 
Florence,  and  suHiciently  prominent  in  the  politics  ot  the  day  to 
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suilor  exile  for  their  opiiiioiia.  They  adhered  to  tlie  (liielf  cause, 
or  tlie  French  side  of  native  policy,  and  Dellincione,  the  poet’s 
gi-andfather,  had  been  banished  from  the  city  in  12()()  by  the 
victorious  Ghibollines.  In  some  way  not  account(‘(r  for, 

1  lante’s  father  was  nevertheless  residing  in  Florence  at  the  time 
of  the  poet’s  birth,  for  he  himself  declares  that  he  was  baptiz(‘d 
in  Florence.  Predicting  for  himself  a  triumphant  return  to  the 
eitv,  he  savs; — 

“  (^on  altra  voco  omai,  con  altro  vello 
Ititornero  poeta,  ed  in  snl  fonto 
Del  niio  battesmo  prendcro  il  cappello.” — Par.  xxv.  S. 

In  the  year  1207,  two  yeai*s  after  Dante’s  birth,  the  tide  of 
politics  turned  in  Florence,  owing  to  foreign  intervention,  and 
the  (iiielfs  were  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  the  (xhibelliiK's 
being  in  their  turn  excluded  from  the  city  and  its  government. 
Of  these  vicissitudes  the  l)ov  of  whom  we  write  knew  nothinir 
during  their  occurrence ;  but  as  all  his  family  belonged  to  the 
Guelf  fiiction,  they  must  have  tended  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Alighieri  family.  The  youth  was  trained  liberally,  and  displayed 
the  utmost  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  letters.  Amongst  his 
pn'ceptors  is  es[)(^cial]y  noted  Drunetto  Latini,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  enudoyed  in  important  olliccs  by 
his  native  city  in  its  intercourse  with  other  states.  J’or  many 
yeai-s  he  Wius  notary,  S(H‘retiiry,  and  syndic  of  the  republic.  1I(‘ 
composed  versi*s  in  his  native  tongue,  and  Wiis  a  distinguished 
Latin  scholar  likewise.  Under  such  auspic(‘s,  the  son  of  a 
scholar,  and  surround(‘d  by  scholarly  iniluences,  J)ant(‘  could 
searcidy  fail  ti.)  bec'ome  a  barque  so  well  freighted  for  the  voyagt' 
of  life  as  he  became;  for  even  ordinary  industry,  apart  from 
gtmius,  must  have  laid  uj)  large  accumulations  of  learning  amid 
such  circumstanc(‘s  as  these. 

The  education  of  Dante  embraced  the  trivium  and  quadrivium 
t)f  his  day,  or  the  studies  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics 
included  in  the  shorter  course;  and  arithmetic, geometry, music, 
and  astronomy  in  the  larger.  These  constituted  as  n‘gularly 
the  education  of  a  scholar  in  the  middle  ages,  as  what  is  called 
il  university  education  does  that  of  a  scholar  now.  Under  the 
head  ot  grammar  came  the  Latin  language,  with  its  literature — 
at  that  |>eri<Kl,  and  especially  in  Italy,  having  somewhat  the  cur¬ 
rency  ot  a  vernacular — btung  the  common  medium  of  commuiii- 
(Mition  amongst  all  educated  persons  of  the  slightest  pretensions 
t4)  learning.  And  in  these  our  poet  })rorited  beyond  many  his 
equal  ;  for,  apart  from  his  ix)etical  faculty  and  line  natural 
abilities,  we  have  priK)f  that  in  all  mattei-s  of"  scholarship  he  was 
distingiiishod  amongst  his  contem|>oraries  for  his  eminence  and 
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soundness  of  attainment.  His  Latin  treatises  are  eoinposcd  in  a 
"ood  style,  as  well  as  his  episth's,  and  remain  for  our  inspection 
in  proof  of  varied  and  solid  acquisitions  in  the  schools.  It  is 
well  known  that  Dante  desij^nod  orii^inally  to  eomiK)se  his  ^eat 
|)oem  in  Latin,  the  first  three  stanzas  of  which  attem})t  alone 
remain  to  us,  awaking  no  regrets  that,  in  the  transcriber  s  phrase, 
cetera  demnt : — 

“  Ultima  rcgna  cauam  Iluido  coiitcvmina  inuiulo, 

Spiritibiis  qua*  lata  patent,  qu;e  pncmia  sulvaiit, 

Tro  mcriti.s  cuiqiic  siiis  data  lege  Tonantis.” 

That  such  a  ])rcyect  as  this  should  have  been  nursed  in  his 
brain  is  no  wonder  when  wo  recollect  that  Petrarch,  his  senior 
contemporary,  wrote  so  much  iu  Tiatin,  deriving  his  iiispinitioii 
from  a  kindred  fountain  with  Dante’s,  namely,  the  poems  of  the 
3Iantuan  bard.  It  is  stated  that  Dante’s  studies  were  prose¬ 
cuted  in  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna  tus  well  as  in 
Florence,  the  first  named  of  these  having  always  borne  a  high 
Diputation  for  legal  studies.  We  trust  his  teachers  were  as  much 
the  better  for  his  honorarium  as  the  student  was  for  their 
instruction,  and  that  he  left  no  starving  professors  to  bewail  the 
traditional  poverty  of  their  pupils,  and  the  consequent  hardship 
of  their  own  lot,  in  the  barbarous  Latin  of  the  scIkxjIs  :  Hcholaren 
non  ftunt  honi  pagatores ;  quia  volant  mre,  sed  nolunt  solvere. 
From  the  days  of  Dante  until  nowachroni(^  plethora  of  the  purse 
has  been  one  of  the  lurest  ailments  of  bookish  men. 

As  might  bo  surmised,  the  love  of  Dante  for  music  was  an 
early  characteristic — an  instinct  with  the  Italians  as  a  race,  a  })as- 
sion  with  individuals.  Hence  the  Sonnetti  and  other  verso  com¬ 
positions  of  our  bard,  which  we  simply  read  for  the  rhythm  and 
admire  for  the  sentiment,  weni  written  for  and  set  to  music,  and 
were  sung  as  commonly  as  with  us  the  melodies  of  IVIoon;  and 
the  ballads  of  Balfe.  A  soul  for  music  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  acconq)lishments  of  the  man  of  verse — and  Dante  evidently 
had  it,  as  well  as  the  practical  skill  which  science  and  study 
impart.  His  lot  was  cast  iu  sunny  days,  as  far  as  regjirds  his 
course  of  education,  and  the  influences,  literary  and  artistic, 
which  sm-rounded  him.  Poets  and  musicians  nurtured  his  sensi¬ 
bilities  with  song,  while  paintei>5  and  sculptors  educated  his  eye 
to  the  understanding  of  all  that  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  out¬ 
ward  world — the  world  of  colour  and  form.  Orlandi  and  (jiiido 
Cavalcanti,  with  a  whole  choir  of  singers  besides,  initiated  him 
from  his  earliest  years  in  the  numbers  of  the  tuneful  art ;  and 
Cimabue  and  (Uotto  fed  his  taste  for  the  picturesque  by  their 
grapliic  delineations.  All  the  ]\lu8e8  seemed  to  make  him  their 
care ;  and  if  posterity  were  asked  for  its  verdict,  would  avow 
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that  their  pains  were  repaid  by  the  result  of*  their  eomhinod 
tuition  being — a  1  >ante. 

As  to  j>ersonar appearance,  we  must  not  think  of  our  Dante  ns 
in  any  sort  a  helluif  Itomo,  a  mere  beautiful  animal.  We  rescn  vo 
that  characteristic  for  your  Absaloms,  your  Hephopstions,  your 
Antinous’  of  doubtful  reputation,  brilliant  tis  the  butterlly,  but  as 
light ;  yet  was  ho  not  destitute  of  nature’s  letters-eommendatory 
of  becoming  and  manly  grace',  with  an  addition  of  regard  to  the 
exh'rior  man,  such  as  be(*ame  a  person  of  nice  and  dainty  liabits. 
Tlie  following  portrait  of  the  poet  is  due  to  a  contemporary  : — 

“  I  lo  was  very  neat  in  his  person,  of  a  middle  height,  and  of  a 
pleasing  appearance,  hut  extremely  grave.  He  spoke  rarely  and 
slowly;  but  Ids  replies  showed  much  subtlety.  Nor  did  he  shut 
himself  up  in  literary  inactivity,  nor  deprive  himself  of  the  society 
of  the  day;  but,  living  and  conversing  with  other  youths  of  his  age, 
lie  became  well-mannered  and  brave,  and  skilled  in  every  youthful 
exercise.  Nor  did  he  absent  himself  from  general  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-citizens.  Jt  was  a  wonderful  thing  that,  studying  as  he 
did  constantly,  no  one  would  have  supposed  that  he  studied  at  all, 
from  his  gay  manner  and  youthful  conversiition.  This  gives  mo  an 
o]>portunity  of  reproving  an  error  which  belongs  to  many  of  the 
ignorant,  who  suppose  no  one  to  be  studious  who  does  not  shut  hiiii- 
self  up  in  solitude  and  inactivity  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  never  knew  one 
of  those  who  ])ut  on  such  a  mysterious  air  of  learning,  and  secluded 
themselves  from  intercourse  with  men,  who  knew  more  than  their 
letters.  A  great  and  lofty  mind  does  not  need  such  jienances;  hut 
it  is  a  certain  and  true  conclusion,  that  those  who  do  not  show 
wh:it  they  are  soon,  will  never  show  it  at  all :  so,  to  estrange  theiii- 
sedves  from  others,  and  to  forsake  the  intercourse  of  men,  is  only 
the  part  of  those  who,  from  their  low  understandings,  are  not  tit  to 
learn  anything.” 

Hravo,  biographer!  and  bravo  more  truly  his  hero!  Leonardo 
has  his  sly  hits  for  the  pretentious  ]>(‘daiiis  of  Florence — a  rac(‘ 
that  has  had  its  rej)resentatives  in  all  time — the  men  who  fancy 
that  the  frown  makes  the  philosopher,  the  cowl  the  monk — and 
Dante  had  his  lofty,  innate  scorn  of  all  shams,  as  became  a  true 
fieittle man  and  at  ’hristian.  Ho  would  be,  not  seem,  a  S(‘holar ; 
light  in  the  lield  as  well  as  pray  on  tin*  motiiit.  He  felt  duty 
wjis  only  half  done  in  the  closet;  that  the  council-chamber,  the 
’(diang(‘,  the  mart,  demanded  his  endeavours.  The  muse  of 
active  life  secured  his  homage  as  well  as  the  muse  of  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  both  sides  of  his  nature  were  comjdcte.  Not  long  alter 
the  time  to  which  this  description  refers,  the  battle  of  Fampaldino 
tmik  place,  in  the  year  128h,  on  8t.  Harnabius’ day,  in  which 
Dante  himself  fought.  Dante,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  an 
account  of  this  engagement,  with  a  plan  of  it,  expressly  mention- 
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ing  that  he  liad  foiiglit  there.  AVitli  amazing  frankness,  tlio 
poet  in  anotlier  letter  confesses  to  certain  unpleasant  sensations 
awakened  at  the  sight  of  cold  steel  in  the  hour  of  contlict,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  tiie  higliest  heroic  emotions, 


but  which  are  very  natural,  we  presume,  and  more  gfmoral  than 
is  acknowledged  by  tlie  actors  in  the  fray.  Writing  a  long  time 
afterwards  of  this  occurrence,  he  says — 

“  Ten  years  had  already  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Campaldino, 
in  which  the  Ghibellino  party  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and 
where  I  found  myself  not  a  child  in  war,  and  where,  in  the  various 
casualties  of  the  battle,  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  fear,  and  in  the  end 
extreme  joy.” 

Noitlior  love  nor  valour  had  such  ascendancy  over  liis  nature  as 
to  render  him  insiuisilde  to  the  comforts  of  a  whohs  skin,  and 
natun*’s  usual  allotment  of  limbs  and  featun's.  Kven  though 
pension  may  have  folIow(‘d  mutilation  in  those  days  its  well  as 
in  ours,  Dante,  we  jiresume,  would  disptmse  with  the  tlorins  for 
tlie  sake  of  his  full  complement  of  inches,  and  deem  j)ov(‘rty 
from  lacking  a  pik(‘-thrust  in  his  eye  amply  conniensated  by 
escajiing  the  jieculiarity  of  the  monoculous.  Valour  is  a  capital 
thing  in  the  character  and  career  of  a  hero,  and  tlu^  man  is  only 
half  a  man  who  whollv  wants  it:  but  Valour  matclu'd  witli 
Discr(‘tion  is  none  the  h‘ss  true,  while  it  is  thus  more  human, 
forcible,  and  eflicicmt. 

T1  le  romance  of  the  poet’s  life  begins  early,  with  his  boyish 
passion  for  his  neighbour,  I leatrice,  or  Dice  Dortinari.  J I (t  father, 
a  wealthy  citizen,  occuj)i(‘d  the  same  quarter  of  the  city  as  J  )aiite’s 
father,  and  the  young  inamorato,  of  the  matun^  ag(‘  of  nine 
y(‘ars,  enjoyed  natural  if  not  frequent  opportunities  of  associating 
with  the  maiden,  who  had  barely  completed  her  eighth.  In  his 
Nuovay  written  after  her  decease,  ho  describes  tln^  courses  of 
his  early  passion,  consequent  on  his  first  interview  with  her :  — 

“  She  appeared  to  me  dressed  in  that  most  noble,  humble,  and 
honourable  colour,  scarlet,  girded  and  ornamented  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  her  youthful  ago.  1  speak  the  truth  when  I  say,  that  at 
that  moment  the  s})irit  of  life,  which  dwells  in  the  most  secret 
chambers  of  our  hearts,  began  to  tremble  so  violently  within  me, 
that  I  felt  it  dreadfully  in  every  pulse.  From  that  day  forward,  I 
say.  Love,  to  which  it  was  thus  early  espoused,  ruled  my  soul,  and 
he.  Love,  began  to  assume  over  mo  so  much  ascendancy  and  so 
much  authorit3%  by  my  imagination  giving  him  the  power,  that  I 
submitted  implicitly  to  his  desires.” 

A  second  fetal  interview  at  a  wider  interval  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed: — 
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“  After  Fo  many  days  had  passed,  after  the  above-mentioned 
apparition  of  this  most  lovely  one,  that  the  nine  years  were  exactly 
completed,  it  so  happened  that,  at  the  end  of  these  days,  this 
admirable  lady  appeared  to  me,  clothed  in  a  habit  of  the  purest 
white,  between  two  jj;entlewomen  of  more  advanced  ago ;  aiul, 
passing  through  the  street,  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  where  I 
stood,  full  of  fear,  and,  through  her  ineffable  courtesy,  she  greeted 
me  ;  and  this  had  such  an  effect  U}>on  me,  that  it  seemed  that  I  had 
reache»l  the  furthest  limits  of  blessedness:  and,  since  that  was  the 
first  time  that  her  words  had  met  my  ears,  I  felt  such  sweet  delight, 
that,  like  one  intoxicated,  1  se])arated  myself  from  society.  1  to(»k 
refuge  in  the  solitude  of  my  chamber,  'where  1  was  able  to  think  of 
this  most  courteous  one ;  and,  thinking  of  her,  a  sweet  sleej>  fell 
upon  me,  in  which  a  wonderful  vision  a])peared  to  me.  And, 
thinking  over  'what  had  happened  to  me,  1  proposed  to  let  many 
celebrated  Trouveres  of  that  time  hear  about  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as 
I  had  already  accpiired  the  art  of  putting  words  into  rhyme,  1 
})ro])osed  to  write  a  sonnet,  in  which  1  greeted  all  the  loyal  subjects 
of  love :  and,  begging  them  to  give  their  opinion  of  my  vision,  I 
<leseribed  to  them  what  i  had  seen  in  my  slee]) ;  and  1  then  com¬ 
posed  this  sonnet  —a  ciasntn  dlntd  presa,  e  gentU  core,'"' 

'Phe  which  signal  effort  of  Dante’s  youthful  muse,  W(*  may 
Anglicise  after  tlu'  following  rough  fashion  : — 

“  1V>  every  soul,  in  gentle  model  cast, 

Into  whose  hands  this  ditty  shall  descend. 

Interpretation  of  its  lay  to  lend, 

Health  in  the  name  of  lovk,  the  IVotoidastl 
A  thinl  part  of  the  hours  had  almost  pass’d, 

AVhen  at  their  brightest  in  their  courses  bend 
The  stars,  when  lovk,  the  universal  friend. 

Such  vision  show’d  as  struck  my  soul  aghast ! 

(ilad  the  young  savage  seem’d,  as  close  he  cla])p'd 
His  lingers  round  my  heart ;  my  Fair  appears 
Laid  on  his  arm  asleej),  in  mantle  wrapt, 

^Vhile,  with  my  heart,  ho  fed  her,  which  he  tears ; 
Submiss  my  heart’s  blood  at  his  hand  she  lapp’d — 

This  done,  I  saw  him  go  his  way  in  tears!” 

'Phis  has  Ix'cn  strangely  deemed  the  production  of  a  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age,  whereas,  whatever  may  be  the  ambiguity  in  the 
account  of  its  composition,  tbe  second  of  these  signal  interviews 
with  the  lady  of  his  affections,  must  have  been  nine  years  after 
tbe  iii*st,  or  when  be  was  eighteen.  Their  (‘ducation  and  cir- 
cumstanc(‘s  would  ])reclud(‘  much  intercourse  during  tluMiiterval, 
tbe  young  lady  being  broiigbt  u[)  probably  in  a  conviMit,  and 
Dante  himself  at  tbe  university.  The  Vita  moreover,  written 
ten  or  twenty  vears  after  the  incidents  narrated,  after  death  too 
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liad  sublimed  and  sainted  tlie  object  of  his  aflection,  is  ratlier  to 
be  regar(h'(l  as  a  record  of  wliat  he  sujmosed  lie  felt,  or  it  had 
l)ecu  natural  to  fetd,  than  what  he  actually  had  felt  on  the  occa¬ 
sions  specitied.  Abating  the  Turneresquo  glow  that  colours 
every  object  and  feeling  seen  in  the  brilliant  snnstd  of  memurv, 
we  must  allow  that  a  deep  and  liLsting  imia-cssion  wius  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  young  (‘iithusiastic  stiident  by  the  charms 
of  the  lovely  Ueatrice  lV)rtinari. 

lUit  that  love  was  never  (h'stined  to  be  returned,  lly  the 
time  this  often-sung  and  mnch-lov(‘d  lady  reached  twenty-one 
years,  we  find  her  the  wife  of  a  (*ertain  knight,  nanu‘d  ]\iesser 
Simone  de’  Jlardi.  And  therein  perhaj)s,  iis  in  the  kindred  ease 
of  IVtrarch,  lay  the  immortality  of  the  poet’s  passion. 

“  Love  fed  u])oii  smiles,  liko  the  smiles  will  depart ; 

But  the  love  born  of  sorrow,  liko  sorrow  is  true.” 

If  tlu‘  element  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  (piestioii  be  withdrawn, 
there  is  an  assertion  of  a  serious  truth  implied  in  the  words  of 
the  modern,  who  asks — 

“d'hink  you,  if  Laura  had  been  retrareh’s  wife, 
lie  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life?” 


’Phe  repose  of  possession  lacks  the  stir  and  stinndus  of  desire. 
Kepose  is  as  fatal  to  poetry  as  indolence  to  enter j)rist‘. 


“  Most  wretched  nuui 
Are  cnidled  into  poetry  bii  xcvoiuj  ; 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song.” 


Emotion  is  essential  to  true  poetry,  making  tln^  abscmce  of 
emotion  death.  'I’he  deeper  the  pain  too,  the  swei'ter  the  song, 
like  the  fabled  thorn  in  tin*  breast  of  the  nightingah*.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  it  should  b(‘  so,  and  ('xj)eri(mce  contirms  it ;  thus 
without  anv  derogation  from  the  domc'stic,  charaf*t(‘r  of  those 
l>oets  who  sing  of  love,  it  cannot  be  but  that  tlui  love  which  is 
a-seeking  shall  elicit  more  jxK'tical  strains  than  tlui  love  which 
is  caught.  A  hopeless  passion,  Jike  that  for  a  dead  Ik  atrice,  will 
have  either  of  two  tdlects  as  it  acts  noon  diilcrent  natun^s — it 
will  cither  extinguish  it  in  its  very  hoiudessness,  or  it  will  pdher 
the  charm  of  eternity  round  the  feeling  of  time,  and  will  say, 
with  the  modern  i)oet  amid  the  pangs  of  l)ereaveinent,  that — 

“  By  the  death-blow  of  his  ‘  hope  * 

His  ‘  memory  *  immoilal  grew.” 


Suflico  it  to  say  that  thus  it  operated  with  our  Dante,  whosi^ 
Ueatrice  migrated  amongst  the  blessed  in  June  TitJO,  and  left 
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tlio  boroavod  ]>oct,  not  the  perplexities  of  an  eartlily  love,  but  tlio 
purity  of  a  heavenly  reminiscence.  So  lon^  as  Ih'atrice  liv(‘(l, 
notliin^  conld  be  more  spiritual  than  the  IMatonic  passion  he 
induli;(Ml  for  her,  for  they  had  broken  off  even  tlie  distant 
conrt<‘si(\s  of  mere  ac(]naintance,  and  met  as  strange ts.  Jj‘k(* 
some  “most  crvstal-giiarded  sinane,”  she  was  “  worsliippeal  at 
liolv  distance  nevertheh'ss  eveui  this  kind  of  admiration  gained 
no  littlt‘  by  tln^  transfer  of  liis  lady-love  “  within  the  veil,  within 
th(‘  veil:”  tin?  ll(‘sh  was  no  longer  associat(*d  with  her  image, 
sh(^  was  become  ether<*alised  to  his  enamonr(*d  imagination. 

On  the  <x*eniT(‘ne(‘  of  this  givat  grief,  Jhinte  solace'd  himsedf  as 
bi'st  he  might  with  vt‘rs(‘s,  philosophy,  and  religion.  'fh(‘r(‘ 
si'cms  some  ground  for  believing  that  he  adoptiMl  the  initiatory 
rules  of  the  brotlua’s-minor,  of  tlui  order  of  St.  Francis,  (Mtlau*  at 
this  or  at  an  earlier  j»eriod,  and  tlu^  words  of  the  sixteenth  <*aiito 
ol*  the  liift'Dio  are  suppos(‘d  to  nder  to  the  monastic  girdle  of 
their  (»rdi‘r : — 

lo  aveva  una  corda  intorno  cinta.” 


Ihit  matrimony  also  came  with  its  caia's  and  its  joys  to  dissipati* 
tlci  intmisity  of  his  gri(‘f,  although  not  to  obliterate  the  nn'inorv 
of  his  burit‘d  loV(‘.  In  or  about  the  year  Fib.*’,  the  po(‘t  wedded 
( bniima  I  hmati,  a  membia*  of  on(‘  of  the  heading  (hielf  families  of 
Flort‘nc(‘,  by  whom  In*  bad  sev('n  chihlnm,  om*  of  thmu  I'lidowi'd 
with  th(‘  immortal  namt‘,  Ih'atrico.  On  tb(‘  In'ad  of  his  mar- 
rit*d  life  we  have*  low  rc'cords  of  a  trustworthy  charactm* :  but 
1  loocaccio's  r(‘lh‘ctions  w«)uhl  intimate  tliat  th(‘  consolation  do- 
riv(‘d  from  this  step  was  not  in  ])r(>]H)rtion  to  its  inc(UiV(*ni(‘ncos. 

fact  of  ( uunma  and  J  hanti^'s  not  meeting,  aft(‘r  his  enforced 
«‘xile  took  ])]ac(‘,  is,  W(‘  ju’csume,  indisj)utabl(' — but  the  broad 
conclusion  from  it  in  favour  of  philosojdiic,  celibacy  is  oju'ii  to  ex- 
c(‘j)tion.  It  is  certain,”  says  the  liv(‘ly  Jloccaccio,  “  that  when 
h(‘  had  onc(*  Ikhmi  s«‘parat(‘d  from  hiu*  who  had  b(‘en  given  to  him 
for  a  cons(»lation  in  his  alllictions,  h(‘  mwer  would  go  to  the 
|>lac(‘  wh(‘r(‘  sin*  was,  nor  would  he  (‘Vit  suller  her  to  com(‘  to 
him,  although  In'  was  the  panait  by  b(‘r  of  manv  cbildnui.  .  .  . 
Ia‘t  philosopbers  leave  marriage  to  the  uin'iiibarrassed  rich,  to 
nobhum'u  and  working-iium,  and  hd  tlnun  (hdight  themselv<‘s 
with  philosophy,  which  is  a  much  Ixdter  wif(‘ than  any  othiT.  ’ 
(bunma,  in  Inu*  long  seiparation  from  Iut  husband,  aft(‘r  having 
livt‘d  together  only  tt‘n  years,  ap])ears  to  advantag(‘  in  the  dis- 
charg(‘  ot  her  moi heady  duties,  wlnaicc'  w(*  mav  inter  favourably 
i»l  her  married  lile,  and  that  the  insinuation  of  Jloccaccio  is 
luuhing  more  than  the  surmise  of  a  surly  bachelor,  or  tin*  titth*- 
tattle  ot  a  vicious  society,  unworthy  of  resuscitation  or  beliel. 
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Tlio  old  novelist  .‘iscribes  Hante’s  embarkation  in  diidomatic 
and  civil  life  expressly  to  his  liavin2:  an  nncomfortalm^  borne. 

1  )oin('stie  cares  drov(‘  l)ante  into  ]nibli(*  life  ” — which  we  preh'r 
nevertheh'ss  to  read  in  another  way,  namely,  that  his  alliance 
with  th(‘  Donati,  who  were  at  the  h(‘ad  of  tln^  ]>opnlar  faction  of 
Florences  insensibly  and  naturally  dr(‘w  the  ])o(‘t  into  tlu*  veirte'x 
of  ])ublic  allairs.  J  lis  learninii^  and  (‘lo(|ii(‘nco  pointed  him  out 
for  diplomatic  (‘mploynuait,  to<j:(‘th(‘r  with  his  notarijd  ('du(*ation  ; 
hence  we  lind  him  charue'd  with  (‘inbassie^s  to  the  n(‘ichboiirini*; 
towns  and  small  states,  to  the  kiiii^s  of  Naph's,  IhinL^ary,  and 
France,  and  to  the  pope*  at  lienne*.  In  pe)litie*s  Dantes  side*el  with 
th(‘  ( Jnelf  ])arty  ;  but  as  tlu'se*  we're*  the*mse‘lves  elivieled  inte)  Ne*ri 
and  ])iane*hi,  ea*  the*  violent  and  modeu’ates  he*  p’adnally  be‘e*ame* 
linke'd  with  the  mexh'rate'S,  anel  s(‘ve‘re‘el  from  the  Donati,  who 
weu’e  fea*  extre'ine's,  and  he*ade‘d  the  Ne'ri  factieai ;  by  this  con- 
ne'ctieai  with  the*  moch'rato  ( bu'lfs,  anel  by  ])e‘rs(‘e*ution  re*e*e*ive*d  at 
the;  hands  e>f  the  Xe‘ri,  he*  was  ja-e'parcd  to  j)ass  e>ve‘r  to  the  side; 
e)f  the  ( ihibe'lline^s,  as  he*  eloes  nnstinte'elly  in  his  j)nblishe‘el  works. 
This  te'ri^ive'rsation  from  his  j)arty  e*xpe)sed  him  to  much  abuse*, 
as  pewse)nally  lae'kini!^  ste*adine‘ss,  anel  e*ivie*ally  want  inii:  pat rie)t ism  ; 
but,  in  ])oint  e)f  fae*t,  he*  was  true;  to  his  phile)so])hie;  me)ele*ratieai, 
while  he  e*eailel  scnre*ely  be*  saiel  te)  want  patrie>tisnu  whe)se;  ael- 
ve)cacy  e)f  impe*rial  inj!ncue*o  in  Italy  Avas  a  ])re)te‘st  against  i\ 
me)ro  e)btrnsive  Dallie*  ele'spe)tism. 

IVean  the*  fae*t  e)f  l)ante‘’s  e‘mbi’ae*ing  se)  ceaj]ple*te‘ly  the*  e*anse  e)f 
the;  ( ihibe'lline*  e)r  lbre*ign  ])arty  in  Italy,  anel  re'e*e‘elihg  frean  that 
e»f  the  pe>peV,  it  has  be'e'U  assnme'el  by  se)me‘  that  he;  was  l(*ss  e)f  a 
patrie>t  than  a  ]>arti/an;  anel  by  e)the*rs  that  his  r(‘ligie)ns  vie'ws 
were  antageaiistie;  te)  the;  lie)manism  the*n  j»re;vale‘nt.  Kose*tti 
anel  Areaix  have;  jaiblislu'el  le*arne*el  eliseiuisitions  te)  sustain  the; 
lalte*r  the*sis;  but  withe)ut  any  valiel  re'sult,  as  Dante  neve*!*  epiar- 
re'ls  with  the;  elogmas  e)f  the  (1iure*h,  e)idy  with  the  vie*es  e)f  its 
e*hief  aelniinistrate)rs.  On  the;  e)the‘r  epie'stion  that  he'weadel  sae*ri- 
lice;  Italy  te)  (Jeuanany,  it  was  with  the;  pe)e*t  a  e‘he)ice*  e)f  Ibreign 
rulers,  fe)r  the  (*state*s  e)f  the  Chuirh  were;  ne)t  the'ii,  anel  pre)bably 
neve*r  will  be*,  inele‘j)e*7iele‘nt.  At  that  ])e*rie)el  the;  ])e)|)e*de)m  was 
entire*ly  Fre;ne*h,  anel  Dante’s  ( Jhibe'lline  pre*pe)sse‘ssie)ns  were*  his 
prote*st,  afte*r  his  mannea-,  against  the  intrusie)n  e)f  strange*rs. 

Ihit  the  Ou(*lfic,  or  ])e)po’s  party,  claimoel  an  exclusive  anel 
e*mine.*nt  j)atrie)tisni,  te)  the  elisparageme*nt  e)f  all  be;siele*s.  In 
the'se  intestine  feuds  at  Fle)re*nce;  as  e*lse;where*  in  the  mielelle 
ag(*s,  it  did  so  happe*n  that  the  side  e»f  popidar  fre*eelom  was 
otte'ii,  fre)m  e*ire*umstane*es,  the;  siele;  e)f  the;  Dhure*h,  anel  that  the 
Fhure*h  in  this  wise  (as,  fe)r  instance,  in  the  pa^es  e)f  (fuize)t) 
obtains  undeservedly  the  credit  of  concern  for  tne  interests  ot 
liberty.  Dut  the  inference  is  fallacious  although  the  tact  may 
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Ik^  iiulispntable.  iveasons  of  inoro  policy  iniglit  liavo  induced 
the  ecclesiastics  of  any  day  to  adojd  the  cry  of  the  j)(M)])lt‘ 
for  freedom  from  th(‘ir  o])pr(‘ssiv(*  taskmasters  of  the  nohilitv, 
in  the  sarnie  manner  as  in  IS4S  the  eleriry  of  Franc(‘ were  the 
tirst  to  cry  up  liluTty,  frat(‘rnity,  equality,  nndiT  th('  n(‘w  rr- 
ijime  of  repnhlicanism,  and  ]n-oved  th(Miis(‘!v(‘s  then  landscajM*- 
Ij^ardeners  of  th('  most  emulous  zeal  and  tirst-rate  pretensions  bv 
their  patronage  of  trees  of  liberty.  Ihit  the  interests  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  as  in  the  cas(‘  of  even  secular  communities,  are  really 
the  object  at  stake,  and  to  override  individual  freedom  of  action, 
in  ordcT  that  the  corporation  may  rul(‘,  the  st(‘ady  aim  of  the 
Church  at  all  times.  Whenever  that  body  can  so  dazzh^  the 
authorities  of  a  land  with  its  splendour,  or  by  its  inlha^nce  make 
it  (‘Xpedient  that  it  should  b(‘  taken  into  i)artnershi])  with  pmver, 
it  will  b(‘  surt‘  to  b(‘  found  alli(‘d  with  the  court  and  nobility,  its 
teiuUaicv  b(‘in;j^  (‘V(‘r  to  p)vern  by  means  of  the  ^ov(‘rnor,  if  the 
<rovt‘rn(>r  will  but  vi‘‘ld  to  its  liu  ida  nee  and  jj:!  lost  I  v  counsel.  But 
th(‘  teiidi'iicy  (d*  all  strong  l^overnment  is  to  subordinati'  th(‘ 
Church,  and  lonqi  under  its  pndensions,  as  a  corporation  tliat 

mav  m(‘ddh*  ' undulv  with  s(‘cular  business,  and  sonudinu's  (‘veii 

•  * 

conn*  l:etw(H‘n  the  sover<‘ii;n  and  his  subjects,  in  matt(‘rs  (Uitsiih* 
its  ]>rop(T  control.  And  the  lik(‘  teiahuicy  is  shown  by  the 
nobility  and  the  ujqier  classes,  in  projKwtion  to  their  intc  lli^caici' 
and  wealth — tlu'V  will  not  bow  to  tlu'  dictation  of  vulirar  and 
upstart  j)ri(‘sts,  who  would  check  or  tolerate  tluar  vic(‘s  at  the 
bidding  of  int(‘r(‘st,  while  they  would  in  any  cas(‘  most  scrupu¬ 
lously  dir(‘ct  th(‘ir  expiaiditures  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church, 
'riie  pride  and  passions  of  this  class  would  both  n‘Volt  aj^ainst  the 
assumptions  of  the  nuui  with  frock  and  crozier,  who  might  be  the 
sons  of  th(‘ir  own  (U‘pendents,  and  in  moral  character  no  bcftiT 
than  tla^  gentry  whom  they  would  reprove  and  govern.  As  long 
as  thi‘  Church  could  ally  itsidf  with  wealth,  intelligiuice,  and 
power,  subji'cting  th(‘se  to  its  will,  and  by  their  means  com¬ 
manding  the  r(*sources  and  subsiTviencv  of  the  wlade  community, 
it  would  gladly  b(»  found  enthron(‘d  in  the  high  places  of  tin* 
earth,  clothed  with  imp(*rial  purple,  and  sedated  at  tli(‘  tabh*  (4 
princ(‘s,  faring  sumptiuaisly  ev(‘ry  day.  Jattle  sympathy  luus  it 
ever  displayed  in  such  a  position  for  the  sulferings  of  tlu‘  ju  ople, 
h'ss  iudignati('u  f(»r  tlu'ir  wrongs.  Jjct  but  the  despot  make  the 
int(‘r(‘sts  i)f  th(‘  pri(‘st  his  own,  and  the  strong  arm  may  crush  tla* 
serf  in  tin'  dust  of  infamy,  and  the  chest  of  the  tax-gaiher(T  may 
Ih'  n  phaiished  by  any  iniipiity  of  exaction  out  of  the  rt‘Sources  ol 
industry. 

•  •  • 

TIkto  m'ver  y«‘t  has  be<‘n  shown  so  strong  a  sense  ol  justice* 

on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  anywhere,  as  to  raise  its 
voice  in  defence  of  injured  men,  where  it  was  its  own  obvious 
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.  .  i.  +  X  I'oon  iiiul  uttor  uo  ]>rotOj>t.  Now  nil  this 

IvS.  <*H  tl.e  paii  of  the  Church  uill  cxplaiu  at  ouco  the, 

fp^^lrkoMhc  ehlcr  l'lorenc(\  and  other  seigniories,  as  well  as 
feuds  o  t ,  eoini.lications  of  the  ,.reseut  time  in  eon- 

;  ,Xti  itoiin.  r'"' i""; 

ri  i  iS  the  higher  classics  of  inediawal  Italv  tliivw  themse  u>s 
111)011  the  sunport  of  the  Ceriiiaii  emperor,  and  hy  thus  upholding 
I  c  p>^densions  of  the  foreigner  to  dominion  in  their  own  eoiint  % 
forfeiUHl  the  name  of  patri.jt,  njicli  was  j^hu I  v  <{  > 

“''''VTiS'tsrr 

to  tl.o  |.vct.,xt  tIuU  tWy  «,.,0  ™;k,»g  to  .ooiot....  Il.o 

his  own  toiiil):  pom  he  served  I'loreiiee 

Ihit  we  aiitieniate ;  toi  eich.  .  •  tliese  •iekiiowte<l''ed  hv 

with  his  most  devoted  services,  un<  “  *  ^  iviiehe’d 

his  election  to  the  priorate  '  ’i  •  ),  jhe  i.oet  himself 

Ihirtv-fonr  years  of  'v^  h  ^  sn<-h  a 

„,,iM  .11 1.» ,;“te  „f .  i»rty,  ...i 

lK.sitioii  tied  him  moie  pelities  form  so 

rohhed  him  ol  his  powei  ol  sell  •  uiiiavel  them  here; 

taui^led  a  skein  that  we  do  no  |"*'l*"  ^  ',]  |,iutv-divisioii, 

theh-  whole  tissue  is  ,h's 

there  are  still  subdivisions  tl^d,  won  d  ai  t  .. 

these  powerlnl  to  eoiitnse,  ai  u  -j  .jn  espouse  the 

It  is  just  as  in  the  1->J-  ^ITotlmls  ^  of  liiis  Napo- 
canse  ot  the  ‘  1^,^,  „r  Najih's,  while  all  will  ho 

Icon,  others  'v  ..^Ivolntioil,  effeete.l  in  Florence 

etpially  devotL.l  to  the  p  1  „t  Valois, 

\iu(ler  the  ausiiieob  ot  tlic  1  liiinsolf,  then  ani- 

(Histeil  the  party  ()ri>^te  foHow- 

hassador  at  Koine,  with  «as  jli^  property  wjus 

citizens  were  hanishe.l  from  then  1  '  j  hil  wife 

phm.lercd  and  ‘^^•‘'Ving  bin  her  own  dowry, 

seeuivd  under  tne  i»i(ieAh  o 
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while  lie  himself  wtis  obliged  to  depend  on  foreign  aid  for  siip- 
juat. 

In  dannary  lo02,  Dante  was  condeinned  to  tine  and  haiiisli- 
nient,  which  sentence  was  solemnly  conlirined  in  tlie  3Iarcli  ef 
the  same  year.  Tin?  party  id' (lueifs,  with  whom  he  was  driven 
forth,  were  the  Jlianchi,  or  moderate  pope’s  party;  but  tlay 
sufiend  as  sympathisers  with  the  ( lhii)(.‘llines,  or  the  (l(‘rnian 
jairty,  and  many  of  them  became  ultimately  avowed  ( Ihibelliiies, 
amongst  whom  signally  was  our  poet ;  but  his  ollicial  and  public 
lile  ceasi'S  here,  and  henceforth  he  wanders  over  the  world  of 
Italy  without  a  home,  a  lucrative  jirofession,  or  evim  an  inducc- 
immt  to  live,  save  that  of  the  com})letion  of  his  great  contcui- 
platcMl  work,  the  gtuminal  idea  and  j)lan  of  which  besj)(‘ak  au 
;Lsci*tiir  mind  in  the  author,  long  before  the  commenccuneiit  of 
his  exilt‘. 

An  armed  attiuupt  was  made  by  the  (‘xih^s  next  year,  and  the 
year  aftcu- — at  i\Iungello  in  l.‘>()b,  and  Lastra,  IbOl — to  r(‘cov(*r 
j»oss(‘ssion  of  rioreiiccs  and  to  expid  their  toes,  but  it  only  issiu'd 
in  furtluT  disaster,  and  tlu^  bitter  extinction  of  their  ho])es.  Die 
lords  of  Sienna,  Art‘ZZo,  \  erona,  and  sundry  otliers  in  turn,  har- 
bouri'd  the  poet  and  his  companions  in  misfortune  ;  but  J  )autt‘ 
was  doomed  to  spmid  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  life  de})enileut 
on  their  hospitality  and  that  of  others,  galled  by  jioviTty, 
ir(‘tted  by  misfortune,  yet  ever  devoted  to  poetry.  AVith  his 
son  we  tind  the  ])oet  at  Jlologna  and  J^adua,  jirobably  directing 
his  son’s  studies.  in  I. ‘>08  he  went  to  Paris,  and  hdt  tlu^ 
inUrno,  the  tirst  part  of  his  (Vunmedia,  comjilete,  behind  him, 
in  saf(‘  cust(Mly  in  Italy.  At  the  i’rench  cajiital  he  freipu'iitcd 
the  schools  of  the  university,  and  disputed  publicly  with  tlu‘ 
learned  vandkJuti:  on  om‘  memorable  occasion,  in  the  school  of 
lla'ology,  maintaining  fourteen  dilferent  theses  on  abstrusi' 
sul»jects,  solving  tla‘  diiliculties  with  much  dialectic  sul)tilty,  and 
an^wering  thi‘  argunn^nts  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  womh  r  (*t 
thos“  present,  'fhe  Purgatoi’io  was  ])robably  the  chief  fruit  el 
this  krench  sojourn,  full  as  it  is  of  Drench  words,  and  allusions 
to  the  country. 

I  hiring  this  absence  from  Italy  occurred  Dante’s  visit  to 
Oxford,  if  we  are  to  cR‘dit  Jloccaccio,  his  contemporary,  and 
other  biographers.  W  c  an*  contented  to  believe  this  without 
being  over  j»articular  about  the  evidence,  as  it  adds  a  charm  to 
our  old  monastic  town,  to  fancy,  that  amongst  its  ceh‘brilies, 
during  th(‘  reign  of  Kdward  the  Second,  that  pale,  thin,  spiritual 
tigure  might  have  lieen  (‘ncount(*red  ]>acing  its  cloistius,  and 
Worshipping  in  its  chapvds,  gazing  on  tin*  painted  glorit'S  ol  its 
monumental  glass,  pm’liaps  sharing  fora  time  those  anti-}iaj)istical 
intluences  which  issued  in  the  labours  of  a  AVicklilfe  so  sliortly 
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aftmviinls:.  Tlio  .])oot  next  turns  up  in  Italy,  wliitlior  lio  felt 
oiicouragod  to  return,  hy  the  fa(*t  of  Henry  tlu‘  Seventh  of 
(Tennauy  lu'ing  in  that  region,  viiulieatinji^  his  rights,  ereatiii^ 
the  hope  of  a  reeoiupu‘st  of  Florenetn  aiul,  as  a  eonsiujuenee,  of 
the  return  of  ])ant(‘  to  his  native  eity.  in  the  y(‘ar  IIUI,  wo 
tiiul  him  in  that  country,  addressinii^  the  empt'ror  in  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  fellow-(‘xiles,  the  monareh  to 

crush  the  power  of  their  common  (‘iiemic's,  sayinp:  of  Flonmco 
that  she  is  a  ‘‘deadly  monster,”  a  “  vipcT  which  tears  th(‘  entrails 
of  her  mother,”  “a  sick  sheep  whose  infection  contaminat(‘s  tln^ 
ilock  of  its  lord,”  a  city  which  “  contradicts  tin'  ordinances  of 
(lod,  adoring  the  idol  of  lun*  own  will,  insomuch  that,  having 
scorned  her  own  legitimate  king,  the  frantic,  one  is  not  ashain(*d 
to  treat  with  a  king  not  her  own,  for  conditions  which  ani  not  in 
his  ])ow(M’.”  ddien  he  pro(;e(*ds,  “  Tan y  no  longer  .  .  .  The  Phi- 
tines  will  lly  and  Isracd  will  he  free,  dlaai  our  inluM-itance,  for  the 
loss  of  which  we  incessantly  weej),  will  he  immediately  restored 
to  us.”  The  (‘mp(‘ror,  aft(‘r  his  royal  conmation  at  3Iilan  and 
iinp(Tial  investituri'  at  KonH%  hesi(‘gt‘d  Flonaice;  hut  that  city, 
garrisoned  hy  French  trooj)s,  and  animat(‘d  hy  the  sju'rit  of 
freedom,  resist('(l  all  his  elVorts  at  suhjugation,  and  Ihmry  was 
obliged  to  retire  and  raise  the  si(‘ge  at  the  end  of  thr(‘e  months. 
l>y  this  successful  resistance  the  adherents  of  his  party  were  still 
excluded  from  their  inheritance  and  home,  and  Dante  with 
others  had  to  rno  the  want  of  p(‘rsev(*rance  on  the  [lart  of  their 
iinp(*rial  protector ;  suffering  still  in  ])crson  and  in  fortune,  for 
(juarrels  which  were  not  their  own.  It  is  the  old  story — kings 
fall  out,  and  ( ircM'ks  and  dVojans  smart  for  it.  I I(‘nrv  nev(‘r- 
theh‘ss  had  Dante’s  highest  veneration;  and  in  his  Paradiso,  tlui 
poet  assigns  that  monarch  a  lofty  ]>la(*e,  whih*  la.'  furtlu'r  in¬ 
tended  to  dedicate  to  him  his  hook  />c  Monitrrlnaj  in  which  he 
had  made  good  progress,  when  the  death  of  the  (*mp(Tor  unex- 
j)e(*todly  took  place  near  Sienna,  in  tlu^  month  of  August  — 
from  natural  causes  say  some,  poisoned  iiialer  the  (‘lements  ol 
the  Ihicharist,  administered  hy  a  Dominican  monk,  say  others. 
He  dedicated  it  eventually  to  liOiiis  of  Pavaria,  ehicted  to 
succeed  Heiirv  after  an  interregnum  of  fourte(*n  months.  ^Idie 
j)oet  was  living  at  this  time  at  Pisa,  the  (‘hiet  resort  of  the 
Hhihellines,  nndor  the  ])rott‘ction  of  Lgin^cione  della  h'aggiola, 
who  h(*ld  th(‘  lordship  of  that  city.  Therci  he  jwohahly  comphded 
his  Purgatorio.  In  Idio,  Fguccioiu' (‘ncountc'n'd  the  force'  of  tin* 
Florentines  in  successful  tight,  at  ]\Ionte  (^itini,  ove'rthrowing 
their  battle  arrav ;  hut  this  victory  did  not  lay  o})en  the  city  to 
the  return  of  the  ('xih's ;  on  the  contrary,  it  dre'w  ele)wn  on  thcaii 
further  condemnation,  and  c'xpressly  ujMUi  Dante,  whose  folium's 
were  supposed  to  he  identilied  with  those  of  the  enemies  ol  the 
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state.  lie  next  takes  refuse  under  the  wln^  of  Can  (!raiu!(‘ 
della  Scala,  im|)erial  vicar  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  caj»tain- 
^eneral  of  the  (Jhibelline  League  of  liOinhardy. 

I  fere  the  poor  scholar  linds  refuse,  hnt,  destitnt(‘  of  the  nu'ans 
of  support,  meets  with  only  a  poor  scholar’s  treatment.  Ih* 
olfers  tno  dedication  of  his  the  work  tlam  in  hand,  to 

the  j^overnor,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  deserihes  the  plan  of  his 
poem,  adding,  “I  shall  not  at  present  explain  it  in  detail, 
necause  I  am  prevented  hy  the  narrowness  of  my  means;  this 
olditres  me  to  lav  aside  these  and  other  things  which  would  he 
condnciv(*  to  the  jaihlic  Meal  :  hnt  I  ho})e  to  obtain  assistar.ci* 
from  your  highness,  to  enabh‘  me  to  give  a  more  useful  (‘xpositioii 
of  it.”  lie  ])robably  refers  here  to  the  interruption  som(‘ law 
ollici*,  Mhich  had  becMi  conft‘iTed  on  him,  inter[)osed  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  his  studi(‘s,  and  his  cultivation  of  the  muse. 

In  the  y(‘ar  IdlT,  a  peace  M’as  concliidcMl  IkHmim  ii  Pisa  and 
h'lorenc(\  and  an  opportunity  mjis  presented  for  the  exih‘s  of 
returning  to  tladr  home;  but  tin*  conditions  Mvre  humiliating, 
ratlan*  luditting  criminals  obtaining  pardon  than  free  citiz(‘iis 
sharing  in  an  amnesty.  Jt  Mas  required  of  them  that  they 
should  stand  as  penitents  M’ith  light(‘d  ta})ers  in  tlndr  hands  in 
the  church  of  St.  Jcdin,  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  and  that 
they  should  pay  a  stipulated  line,  as  it  had  luvn  customary  in 
tlH‘  case  of  pardoiu'd  criminals  from  the  jails,  from  time  iin- 
momorial  at  that  festival.  On  such  terms  our  haughty  and  con- 
s.*iously-innoc(‘nt  Oant(‘  M'ould  not  return,  and  in  the*  hdlowing 
t(‘rms  declines  the  pro])osal  to  a  friendly  monk,  mIio  had  mad(‘  it 
to  him  : — 

In  your  leiters,  Mhich  I  received  M'lth  due  rcverenco  and 
alVi'ctioii,  I  have  read,  with  gratitude  and  diligent  consideration, 
how  innch  at  heart  yon  have  the  thoughts  of  iny  restoration  to  iny 
(anintry  ;  and  w  ith  this  kindness  you  have  so  much  the  more  clo.sely 
attached  me  to  ViUi,  as  it  is  rare  for  exiles  to  meet  with  friends. 
Put  to  the  contents  of  that  letter  I  ansM'er: — It  is  signified  to  me 
that,  by  an  ordinance  lately  made  in  Florence  relating  to  the  ])ardon 
(►f  the  banished,  if  i  would  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  snller 
the  disgrac(‘  of  the  ofl'eriiig  (in  St.  dohn's),  1  should  be  pardoned, 
ami  alloM’ed  immediately  to  return.  *  *  And  what  is  this  glorious 
edict  that  recids  Dante  Allagherio  to  his  country,  after  having 
emlureil  nearly  three  lustrums  of  exile?  Is  this  the  rcMard  of  an 
inm>ccnce  evident  to  all?  of  the  sMcat  and  labour  of  constant 
study?  Far  be  it  from  a  man.  familiar  Muth  philosojdiy,  to  show  a 
baseness  of  heart  so  rash  and  earthly  as  to  allow  hinisidf  to  he 
otfered  up  almost  in  fetters,  and  in  a  manner  almost  befitting  Fioh) 
(an  infamous  criminal  of  that  time),  and  other  such  Muetches.  Far 
1h'  it  from  a  man  M'ho  is  a  teacher  of  justice,  after  having  sullored 
injustice,  to  pay  doM'n  his  om'u  money  to  those.  M’ho  have  thus 
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•  •  liim’  This'  Oh,  my  Father,  is  not  the  way  that  T  shoiilil 

’‘'n  or  bv  oM'ors,  wiiicli  shall  not  derogate  Ironi  Dante  s  lame  and 
o  our  kch  I  will  accept,  and  not  tardily.  Dnt  if  there  is  no 
Ter  waX  enter  Florence  hut  that,  1  will  never  enter  •  orence 
tud  wh'it  then?  Shall  I  not  enjoy,  whcirver  1  may  he  the  sigh 

AiKi  ^Nnai.  miall  1  not  be  able  to  si>eeulato  on  most 

Nor  shall  1  want  bread.” 

The  loftv  spirit  of  the  public  servant  they  luul  dishonourcl 

"”T  'XfiullX^cSlia  lo i.i  .«!»•  '•'•“y 

£;s.  w  ,S  w 

s£rpf::;:;;:rr 

charges  which  led  to  h.s  expulsion  f  ““  'n... 

that  he  had  acted  ^  if.-^n  thirrop^^  inst  as  in  the 

spirited  injured  Ttlrm  he  -  ‘‘'I'hey  have  beaten  ns 

oase  of  a  more  TJ •  loUhe^ 

openly  uneondemned,  being  Komans  .  lot  inei 

and  teteh  us  out.  I  ,  p  years  lontirer  U) 

The  .late  of  this  transaction  ,7;  '(Thbio,  Fonte 

the  terniination  of  llant.i  s  soirows  \  ,  tlio  nioiiii- 

Avellana.  a  monaster>'  l'yt'>>-c«'l'‘'-''y  portion  of 

tains,  and  IMine,  claim  liis  rcsulcnco  "  b Jj^Tl.'aiint  asylum 
these  voar.s,  while  his  him  '  ,^,,,.„„o,lished  nohlemaii, 

„iil,  (IniJ..  Novell^  l,i„.  I, 

R‘suliii<;  ut  l.iivomi;.  U-J  *'" . '  .  j„  w.,vk:e  of  ll"- 

and  was  engaged  With  both  (  (anbassy  to  tho 

mnnicipality.  hiniself  'local  employment  in 

^elletians,  and  his  tno  ‘Soii.  .  his  loves  and  liat(‘S  in 

Kavelina.  From  the  poetry  t  la  ycai*s  and  grow- 

his  Commedia,  ho  liero,  rcmnide  y  -  ‘  ^ijjj,;t7(‘lsy  fast  ]ir(‘ssing 

ing  inlirmities  of  the  solemn  c  oso  <  ^  j  the  JV‘iiit(‘n- 

011  liim,  devoted  liis  last  eiloits  in  soii^  onl’s  Frayer,  the  Ave 
tial  Dsalms  of  David,  the  Creed,  th.i  ^,,o 

of  his  muse  with  tho  ibllowing  graeetuUud  h 

reeantatioii,  if  such  it  may  ho*  ea  o*(  . 

N.  s. — VUL.  IV. 
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“  1  have  alroaily  written  many  times  regarding  love  in  the 
sweetest,  most  l»euutiful,  and  graceful  rhymes  I  was  ahle,  and  1 
exiMted  all  my  powers  to  refine  them.  They  no  longer  satisfy  niv 
desires ;  for  I  know  1  have  often  vainly  ex])ended  my  lahours,  and 
lH‘en  ill-rei)aid.  I  will  now  withdraw  my  hand  from  writing  anv 
longer  on  this  false  love,  but  will  discourse  on  (iod  as  beiits  a 
( ’hristian.” 

To  this  coinplexiou  do  we  eoiiio  tit  last :  ‘‘Vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity  :  let  ns  hear  the  eonelnsion  of  the  whole  matter;  fear 
(Jod,  and  kee])  his  eommandnients,  for  tin’s  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.”  So  Ikinte,  we  trust,  found  it  in  the  result,  entering  into 
n‘st  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  L>21,  [jreniaturely  aged  with  studv 
jtnd  strangle  suftering.  One  of  those  men  that — 

“  Do  become 

Old  in  their  y(»utli,  and  die  ere  middle  age 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death.” 


And  sad  as  is  the  tale  of  his  exi)eru‘nec  is  the  character  of 
his  V(‘rses.  41it‘  same  dark  cloud  impends  over  his  fortunes  and 
his  ])oem,  relieved  at  times  by  light  from  above. 

rp  frmn  tlu'  d(‘ep  heart  of  the  thirtcauith  century  issues  a 
po(‘tical  wail — lik«‘  the  jdaint  of  the  (‘Verlasting  sulVerer  of  tin* 
rock,  llu‘  ingenious  and  undving  Titan — but  not  modulated  on 

^  •  •Cl 

the  keys  of  wild  and  stridulous  passion,  not  sharpeiu'd  into  tin* 
shriek  id’  agony,  not  tamed  down  into  the  monotone  of  despair, 
rather,  like  the  song  of  the  bird  of  night, 

‘‘^lost  musical,  most  melancholy.” 

It  starlh'S  us  amid  the  dead  silence  of  that  century,  as  tin' 
lloim^rie  po(‘ms  bursting  into  view  in  their  consummate  melody, 
in  tin*  midst  of  an  obscure  age  and  un])olished  peo})le.  Dut  tin; 
tcc'lings  with  which  the  Iliad  and  the  Inferno  are  read  an* 
widely  ditVe rent — the  one  a  glowing  picture  of  busy  life,  “tin* 
crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men,”  radiant  with  the  sunlight  ol 
the  /Kgean,  and  resonant  with  the  laugh  of  its  waters;  the  other 
shaded  with  a  monastic  gloom,  the  rellection  of  the  authors 
sinhleinal  heart,  appealing  to  our  svmpathy  rather  than  our  ima¬ 
gination.  Homer  drew  from  the  stores  of  his  observation,  and 
the  impulse  of  his  fancy,  things  which  might  have  been  in  sonn* 
i<h‘al  state,  wh(*r(‘in  the  simplicity  (d’  heroic  life  was  tem[»ered 
with  the  chivalri(*s  and  courtesies  of  civilization,  ])artly  the  con¬ 
dition  (d  things  tamiliar  to  his  own  (*yes  in  “the  isles  ol  (Jrei*ce 
and  oil  the  Asiatic  main,  and  partly  derived  from  the  creative 
power  of  his  genius.  Ihit  Dante’s  poem  is  all  subjective,  all 
personal,  and  all  sad.  The  historv  he  recc'rds,  tlie  sketches  lu‘ 
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makes,  tlio  feelings  lie  diseloses  are  his  own  ;  he  has  hren 
through  the  water  and  through  the  lire ;  lie  lias  sojonriied  in 
Meseeh,  and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Kedar ;  a  pilgrim  and  a 
stranger  he  has  trodden  a  (*onntry  not  his  own  ;  and  the  bread  of 
affliction  and  the  water  of  affliction  have  been  his  daily  meat, 
while  that  bread  has  been  stet‘ped  in  his  tc‘ars,  and  tliat  water 
has  been  mix(‘d  with  wormwocKl  and  gall.  J*ainfiil  experiences 
have  been  his  instructors ;  he  has  graduated  in  the  school  of 
lleraclitus,  and  he  thinks  the  world  a  vast  lazarhouse  of  woe. 
The  Dlvlna  Commedla  is  a  book  of  »Iob,  in  the  prevailing  melan¬ 
choly  of  its  strain,  with  the  divine  providential  mystery  left  out  : 
an  arraignment  of  the  race  of  the  poid’s  contemjioraries,  more, 
however,  in  the  guise  of  philoso])hic  sadness  than  sj)lenetic  crimi¬ 
nation.  lie  had  sulfen'd  much  wrong;  but  himself  an  erring 
mortal,  he  must  have  sometimes  done  wrong,  so  that  though  he 
mav  have  suilVaxHl  ininieasurablv,  it  became  him  onlv  to  com- 
jilaiii  in  measure.  Gloved  by  his  concession  to  human  intirmity, 
that  of  others,  and  no  less  his  own,  he  virtually  breathes  a 
sublime  forgiveness  of  his  tormentors,  in  the  strain  of  the  way¬ 
ward,  vet  noble  Childe:  — 

“  My  curse  shall  be  forgiveness — have  I  not — • 

Hear  me,  my  mother  Karth !  behold  it,  Heaven! — 

Have  1  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 

Have  T  not  sulfered  things  to  be  forgiven? 

Have  J  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 

Hopes  sapp’d,  name  blighted.  Life's  life  lied  away  ? 

And  only  not  to  desperation  driv’n, 

^  Leeause  not  altogetlnu*  of  such  ehiy 

As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  wIkuii  I  survey?” 

The  judicial  calmness  of  his  decisions  forms,  j)erhaps,  the  most 
striking  feature'  of  Hante’s  jioetical  imp(‘achmcnts.  4’he  model 
on  which  his  poem  is  constructed  is  remarkable — to  assume  the 
functions  of  the  Eternal  Judge,  and  assign  his  predec(‘ssoi*s  and 
contemporari(‘s  tluu'r  lot  in  the  invisilile  world,  a<*cording  as 
their  merits  should  ju’i'seiit  themselvi's  to  his  appreciation.  1’o 
accomplish  a  task  so  hard,  with  infallibh^  corn'ctness,  would  n*- 
<iuire  the  combimHl  omniscience  and  imjuirtiality  of  tin'  Divine. 
It  is  a  terrible  temptation  to  a  weak  and  fallible  mortal  to 
gibbet  to  (‘verlasting  infamy,  or  roast  beibn*  inextinguisliabh* 
lires,  the  objects  of  his  dislike — to  consign  to  disgrace  and 
suflering  his  foes  fanci(‘d  or  real,  not  b(‘caus(‘  they  were  wickc(|, 
but  because  h(3  was  unjust.  Y<‘t,  demanding  no  inor(linat(? 
abatement  on  the  score  of  human  W(*akness,  there  is  shown  in 
the  Comniedid,  such  an  admirable  impartiality  in  the  distribution 
of  rewards  and  puiiishments,  as  commends  its  verdicts  to  general 
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approval,  and  forms  tlio  moral  stronp;tli  of  tlio  poem.  Calm. 
im|)assivo,  and  oquitaUle,  Dante  deals  his  sentences  from  tlu‘ 
tril)unal  of  eternity  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  fn'e  from  ‘‘  f(‘ar, 
favour,  or  aftection  ” — sparing  no  sinner  because  a  (UiilH‘lline 
fellow-partisan,  smirching  no  saint  hecanse  a  hostile  (Ju(.‘lf.  It 
is  an  awful  function  which  the  poet  assunu's,  hut  lu‘  discharges 
it  aw  fully,  with  the  deliberation,  earnestness,  and  ecpianimity  of 
th(‘  nWrding  angel  at  tlu^  judguKMit-seat  :  Francesca  is  con- 
dcMuned,  yet  with  infinite  ])ities,  though  his  bt\st  patron’s  aunt, 
and  Ugolino  compassionate ‘d,  though  sullering  through  tin* 
vindictive*  e*ruelty  e)f  a  (ihibelliim — that  ]>arty  with  whom  his 
fe>rtune*s  anel  mature*d  opiniems  mated  the  poe‘t  in  insi‘p;nabl(‘ 
cone‘e)rd  at  the*  last.  Never  ele)es  Dante*  ap])e*ar  se)  sublime,  as  in 
this  ahne)st  supe‘rhuman  exercise  e)f  a  re‘tributive  justie*e. 

d\)  the  analysis  of  the  })oem  itself,  we  are  inviteel  by  the  con- 
siele'ratieui  that,  while  e)ften  r(*ferred  to,  it  is  little  read,  feu*  reasons 
toe)  e>bvie)us  te>  re‘(piire  state*ment ;  a  cire*umstance‘,  toe),  which 
elemands  the  less  a])e)le>gy  eui  the  part  of  Fnglish  reaelers,  when 
we  iinel  Altieri  ave‘r  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ])resent  cen¬ 
tury,  Dante  hael  ne)t  pre)bably  in  the  whole  })eninsu]a  of  Italy 
as  many  as  twenty  pe*rse)ns  who  hael  reael  the  C(nn)ncdia  tlire)Ugli. 
The  eliale(*t  is  antiepiatenl,  the  history  e)bscurc,  and  the  ri'aeling 
what  wenilel  be  ce)mme)nly  ele*signated  elry ;  neverthele'ss,  tin* 
ge‘nius  e)f  the  writer  signal,  and  the  poem  one  of  the  greatest 
anel  me)st  sustaine‘el  efforts  of  the  human  unelerstanding. 

’Die  strue*ture  is  singularly  formal,  and  the  versifie'atiem  tluil 
interlinkeel  anel  intrie*ate  Terzn  Ixima,  the  dilTiculty  eif  meiving  in 
whie*h  it  must  have  e*ost  lie)  little  ingenuity  te)  eivercome^  and  tin* 
musical  e)ral  elelivery  e»f  w’hie*h  is  an  achievement  that  reepiiri's 
prae*tice  e)n  the  part  e)f  ri*aders  te)  attain. 

’file  whe)le  Commedia  exinsists  e)f  three  leading  peienis,  the* 
JnfernOy  the  Puryatorio^  and  the  Paradlso,  t*ach  e)f  these  ee)n- 
taining  thirty-three*  cantos,  with  an  introelucteiry  one  te)  the* 
lnfe‘rno,  thus  making  the  whole  number  one  hundri*el.  It  is 
e*unems  to  e)bserve,  in  coniu'ctieui  with  this  artiticiality  e)f  elivision 
and  structure*,  that  each  eif  the  three  leading  peiems  enels  with 
the  siune  weirel — i<teUe^  stars.  Ihit  rhpne  anel  rhythm  in  any 
e*ase  are*  artificial,  anel  have  ne‘ve*r  hindered,  se)metime*s  even 
he*lpe‘el,  the*  utteraiuv  e)f  the  me)st  sublime  thenights  in  the  most 
fitting  die*tie)n ;  so  that  a  few^  degree*s  e:)f  artifice  more*  or  le*ss  will 
ne)t  be  alleiweel  te)  ele*tract  fre)m  the  essential  meriteif  a  poem  in  the* 
hanels  of  a  first-rate  artist,  the*  me)re  se)  if  the  substantial  merits  of 
his  we)rk  bliiiel  the*  eye‘s  to  the  eliflieulties  he  has  ove'rce)!!!!',  in 
lulmiration  of  the  surpassing  completeel  work — the  harme)ny  e)l 
the  stniin  and  the  majesty  of  the  sentiment.  ’Jiiis  is  cle*aiiy  the* 
e*as«*  with  the  Divixut  Commedia,  wiiie*h  the*  men*  ])rofnnndly  it  is 
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studied,  awakens  tlio  more  wonder  at  the  power  of  tlio  poet,  the 
luon'  respect  for  the  trreatiiess  of  the  man. 

d  he  artilieiality  ol  tiu' structure  of  the  ]>(H‘m  further  appears 
in  the  resemhianee  whicli  the  poet’s  three  n'u^imis  l)(*ar  to 
eacli  otlier,  namely,  that  tlie'  staples  or  steps  of  succession  in 
eacli  are  nine.  The  poet  (h‘sc(*nds  in  vision  throu<>;h  nine 
sucet‘ssive  strata  or  ])rovinces  of  the  ri'alms  of  woe,  to  tla^  centre 
ot  our  ii;loi)e,  tlu'  (hv'pest  de^'p  of  all,  where  l>(H*lz(‘hul>  presich's. 
()v(‘r  each  of  th(‘  interm(‘diate  oni‘s  souk'  demon  rul(‘s,  whose 
name  is  taken  from  the  heatluMi  mythology.  In  the  Ihirpitorv,  tiui 
reverses  of  the  procc‘ss  piH'vails,  for  lla*  poet  hen‘  iisctaals  niia^ 
ufrades  toward  the  n'l^iou  of  [uafect  remission,  or  eonsummato 
bliss.  Jn  like  manner  are  tlua’e  niiK^  heavc'ns  in  l*aradis(».  ddiis 
miu^ht  be  sujjposed  to  cn'ate  a  st‘ns(‘  of  sameness  or  tautology, 
together  with  th(‘  nearly  uniform  leuL'th  of  tla^  cantos,  not 
exce(‘dinLr  about  one  hundred  and  liftv  lint's  each:  but  this 
ItHMiUij^  IS  never  (‘volo'd,  from  tht‘ inarvt'lloiis  varit'ty  of  colour  and 
incident  set  within  this  monotonous  fraint'.  ]\luch  of  the  j»ot‘m 
is  alh'gorieal,  in  tht'  taste  of  tht'  ajj^t',  much  fi^j^urativt*,  and  much 
literal,  ddu'  task  of  the  commt'utator  and  studious  rt'adt'r  is  to 
evolve  order  out  of  this  chaos,  to  rt'duee  these  (‘lements  to  tlujir 
jtroper  places.  The  introductory  canto  begins  with  the  W(*ll- 
known  and  oft-qiiott'd  lines  : — 

“  \el  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
.Mi  ritrovai  per  uiia  selva  oscura.” 

“  In  the  mid-journey  of  our  life  below 
I  fouml  myself  within  a  gloomy  wood.” 

Dante  in  l.‘>00,  the  supposed  dati*  of  the  occurrences  reconled 
here,  was  thirty-tive  years  of  ag(s  or  in  the  middle  pcu’iod  of 
human  life,  and  n'presents  himself  as  in  a  wood.  Through  this 
wood,  lying  in  th(‘  d(‘pth  of  a  valley,  lu'  arrives  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
and  sees  its  summit  shining  with  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  but 
finds  his  ascent  of  the  hill  l^arred  by  three  wild  beasts,  and  Virgil 
appe  ars  to  him. 

Drepared  under  the  guidance  of  Virgil  to  enter  hell,  Dante 
reads  on  the  outer  gates  the  well-known  inscription 

“  Lasciato  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch’cntrate.” 

“  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.” 

Hell  is  rc]nt‘senl(*d  as  a  de<‘p  ojM'ii  jut,  or  inverted  cone  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  poet  descends  i)ast  its  siu'ces- 
sive  stages  or  hells  by  narrow  passages  which  communicate  from 
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one  to  anotlicr.  Tlio  first  lioll  contains  two  regions  divided  l)v 
the  river  Aclieron,  wliieli  tdiaron  ferries  over,  and  contains  tliose 
(  dirisfians  who  were  of  a  vaidllating  and  unsteady  character,  and 
th(^  h(‘atheii  wlio  knew  not  (iod.  This  is  rather  a  place  of 
exclusion  than  of  torment. 

d'h(^  second  hell,  over  which  ]\rinos  presides,  is  that  in  which 
the  sins  of  the  llesh  are  punished,  hy  the  sowing  of  the  wind  and 
the  rca})ing  of  the  whirlwind.  Here  is  treated  the  exipiisite 
e|us(Mle  of  I’aolo  and  Francesca,  which  is  one  of  those  few  inci¬ 
dents  of  deep  and  touching  human  inten^st  which  Haute  has 
admitt(‘d  amongst  the  solemnities  and  verities  of  his  judicial 
awards. 

T1  le  third  hell  contains  the  gluttons,  guarded  hy  (\‘rheriis,  and 
stuck  irretrievably  in  the  mud. 

d'he  fourth  hell  emhra(*es  tlie  avaricious  and  the  jnodigal,  who 
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'fhe  lifth  hell  is  the  Stygian  marsh,  above  the  wat<‘rs  of 
which  stand  out  the  passionate,  while  the  sluggish  stille  under 
the  mire. 

The  sixth  hell  is  one  of  flame,  and  devoted  to  the  punishment 
of  heresy  and  unlu'lief.  There  popes,  cardinals,  and  emperors, 
with  impartial  verdict,  undergo  the  scaitiaice  due  to  their  misdeeds. 

'fhe  s(‘V(‘nth  hell  includes  men  of  blood,  men  of  impiety,  and 
men  of  unnatural  impurity. 

In  the  eighth  h(‘ll  are  scdiictTS,  tlatterers,  simonists,  sorcerers, 
ju'cnlators,  hypocrites,  thicv<‘s,  frauduliMit  counsellors,  s(»w('rs  uf 
tli vision,  and  forgers. 

Th(‘  ninth  h(‘ll,  tla^  worst  of  all.  including  traitors  of  all  d*'- 
scription,  is  dividiMl  into  four  /ones  calk'd  Faina,  Ant('nora, 
Ptolom.Ta,  and  .ludas.  From  this,  through  a  cavern,  the  poet  and 
his  guide  again  ri*visit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  so  end  tlu'ir 
subt(‘rran(‘an  adventures,  is  wonderful  inventive  faculty 

displavt'd  in  tlu*  vari('ty  and  aptness  of  the  tortures  assigned  to 
th(»  various  classes  of  criminals,  although  this  j)art  may  not  have 
be(Mi  entirely  original,  inasmuch  as  ])antt‘’s  th('ologi(*al  studios, 
esp(‘cially  ol  the  scholastic*  diviiu's,  would  lx*  fruitful  in  hints  of 
this  nature,  d'homasof  Arjnino,  wc^  may  pr(‘suni(\  was  a  favourite 
author  ol  tin'  bard,  from  his  ]>lacing  him  in  I’aradise  in  the 
C(*ntn'  of  the  sun,  where  are  gatherc'd  the  spirits  which  are 
c'utindv  frc'i'd  from  sin,  in  the  most  exalted  companionship, 
'fhe  (‘(M*entric  paintcTs  of  the  middle  ages,  who  embodied  tlu* 
curn'iit  idt'as  of  the  torments  of  In*!!  on  their  canvas,  may  aKe 
havc^  (*ontribnl(Hl  tln‘ir  cpiota  of  snggi'stion  to  the  ]>o(*t.  No  tra¬ 
veller  can  liave  visitc'd  the  galleries  of  Europe,  without  having 
had  his  risible  muscles  excited  by  the  ludicrous  and  horrible 
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reprcsoiitatioiis  of  the  demons  and  torments  of  tlie  last  judgment, 
in  many  a  revolting  pietiin^ — the  nnel  of  intoxieation,  or  the 
drt'am  of  a  erazed  1‘anev.  Wo  notahlv  recall  one  such,  at  least, 
at  Cologne.  d\)  us  tlu'so  apj)ear  chielly  grotescpie,  hut  they  wen* 
appalling  realities  to  sim[)lo  l)(‘liev(‘rs,  long  ago.  ddu'  names  ainl 
histories  of  all  the  jna’sons  reviewiMl,  in  their  r(‘spc‘ctive  C(‘lls 
in  the  ov(‘rlasting  dungeons,  are  iiu'xhaustihle  sound's  of  inten'st 
and  call  lor  eomnuMit. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  iiroceed  to  analyze 
the  Purciatorio  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  liave  just  diss('ctt‘d 
the  skeleton  of  the  Inferno^  a  ])rocess  the  more  needful,  as  tlu^ 
Turgatory  with  the  Paradise  is  rarely  read  in  comparison  with  the 
earli(‘st  and  most  stirring  pomii.  d'he  inachiiuTy  of  this  second 
grand  division  of  the  (‘po])e(‘,  S(M*ms  mon^  original  and  more 
(‘iitiri'ly  Panties  own,  than  the  ])rec(‘ding.  The  island-mountain 
or  uj)right  cone  of  Purgatory,  is  a])proach(Ml  hy  the  iMX't,  who 
mounts  to  a  tiUTace  when;  th(‘  s]>irits  of  nuMi  an?  all  obliged  to 
remain  as  long  a  tinu^  as  they  d(;lay(‘d  r(‘p(‘ntance  u[)on  (‘arth. 
S(;ven  rocky  h‘dges  succe(‘d  to  this,  iij)  which  men  by  degives 
ascend,  as  they  j)ass  upward  having  the  seven  P’s  (for  Peccatum, 
sin)  gradually  (Tas(‘d  irom  their  brow.  Pantx;  himself  is  thus 
marked  like  the  r(‘st,  and  shares  in  tlaa’i-  ('rasurc  as  he  ascends. 
When  he  has  rt‘ached  the  summit,  Ihnitrice  a])j)ears,  at  whose  li]>s 
he  r(;ceives  reproaches,  but  also  the  assurance;  of  Ibrgiveiu'ss. 
Jle  is  dipped  in  J^etlie,  which  Ihnvs  above,  and  having  lost  the 
recollee'tion  of  his  sins,  la;  lixes  his  ey(\s  on  those  of  Jleatrice, 
who  draws  him  after  her  while  she  herself  is  lifteal  up  to  the  stars, 
d'his  ])0('m  is  more  imaginative,  serene,  and  soothing,  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  breathes  more  of  the  sobriety  of  advancing 
years,  cooling  resentment,  jjersonal  introspc'ction,  and  regard  for 
religion.  Its  date  is  about  PI  I  I,  or  six  years  later  than  tlio 
Interno.  ddie  i\iradiso  takes  us  on  about  six  years  further,  to 
11120.  The  theological  studies,  which  more  than  ever  occupied 
Dante’s  attention  during  his  })eriod  of  exclusion  from  public  life, 
have  tinged  this  ])oem  with  their  deepest  colours,  and  renden'd 
many  of  its  cantos  little  more  than  scholastic;  themes  and  disciis- 
^‘•ions.  ^Jdiat  its  abstrus(‘n(‘ss  would  bailie  the  understanding  of 
many,  Dante;  himself  predicts  in  the  second  canto,  where  he  says : 

“  O  voi  chc  siete  in  picciuletta  barca 
Desidorosi  d'ascoltar,  sequiti 
Dictro  al  mio  legno  cho  cantando  varc*a, 

Toniate  a  rivedor  li  vostri  liti.” 

‘  Oh,  yo,  who  fain  w'onld  listen  to  my  song, 

Following  in  little  bark  full  eagerly 

Aly  venturous  ship,  that  chanting  hies  along,, 

Turn  l>ack  unto  youv  native  shores  again.” 


00  \  DANTi:. 

Tho  ol*  Panto  is  foundod  on  tlio old  Ptoloinaio  systoin. 

Tho  oai1h  is  in  tlie  (‘('ntro,  and  tho  snoeossive  hoavons  arc  the 
planets  that  move  round  it,  tho  ^loon,  ]\[(‘ronry,  Voniis,  tho  Sun, 
Slars,  dnpitor,  Saturn,  tho  hoavon  of  tho  tixod  stars,  and  the 
Prinunn  which  carries  alonp;  with  it  all  the  other  heavens. 

Above  all  these  shines  the  motionless  Einpyronm,  the  throne  of 
(Jod. 

d'ho  ascent  from  tlu^  summit  of  Pin-^atory  to  tho  moon,  is 
eftoct(‘d  hy  lloatrico  lixine;  her  eyes  on  tho  sun,  and  then  raisin^ 
th(‘m  hijj:her  and  hij^her  to  tho  eternal  throne,  and  hy  l)ant(‘’s 
lixine:  his  eyes  upon  hors,  so  that  he  follows  her  in  her  asc(Mit. 
\V('  can  only  pai*ticulariso  in  the  cui-tc‘st  summary,  the  nine 
h(‘av(‘ns  of  the  planetary  sphere.  Tho  iNfoon  contains  woim  u 
whoweni  constrained  hy  extiTiial  inlluences  to  hr(‘ak  their  vows 
of  chastitv.  In  ^lercury,  persons  who  were  guided  hy  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  earthly  honour.  In  Yenns,  those  who  oitihI  throui>;h 
love,  hut  repented  of  tluur  wrong.  In  tho  Sun,  the  distinguished 
theologians,  and  founders  of  religious  orders.  In  ^lars,  tho 
ehamjuons  who  have  fought  for  tho  faith.  In  dupitiT.  tho  spirits 
of  gn'at  princes,  such  as  Charlemagne.  In  Saturn,  tho  hermits 
and  solitaries  for  religion’s  sidvo.  In  tho  eighth  heaven,  tlu‘ 
Virgin  ^lary  and  attendant  saints,  Adam,  St.  IMer,  iVc.  In  the' 
ninth,  or  Primnm  Mnhih\  tho  glorious  angels  of  (hul.  Tho 
|K>(‘try  in  rc'lation  to  some  of  these  classes  is  almost  cel(‘stial,  tine 
eoncej)tions,  rapturous  emotions,  splendid  versilication.  Tho 
]MU‘m  ends  a]>])ropriat(‘ly,  with  the  i)oet  gazing  on  tho  heatilii^ 
vision — lost  in  th(‘  consuming  sight  of  (lod: — 


“  Oh,  pleutooiis  grace  that  nerved  my  soul  to  raise 
So  fixt  a  hH)k  on  tho  eternal  Light, 

That  I  achiev’d  the  ohject  of  my  gaze  ! 

AVithin  its  depths  I  saw  that,  hy  the  chains 
Of  love,  in  one  solo  volume  was  c<.)nfined 
Whate'or  tho  universal  world  contains — 
Snhstanco  and  accident — their  properties, 
'Fogother  in  such  wondrous  manner  join’d, 

One  glimpse  is  all  my  utmost  skill  supplies. 


“  lii voted  and  bent 

So  wholly  was  my  mind  upon  that  Idght, 
And  ever  kindling  to  fresh  wonderment. 
Such  one  becomes,  admiring  that  blest  ray 
'That,  Mhatsoover  else  allure  tho  sight, 
Impossihle  it  is  to  turn  away; 
llecauso  the  one  sole  wisli’d-for  good  is  there. 
And  everything  defective  elsewhere  found. 
In  it  is  perfected  beyond  compare. 
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*  «•  «  «  « 

‘‘  Oh  !  liuw  are  words  unaldo  to  express 

My  least  coiieoptioii  of  what  then  1  view'd ! 

And  oven  this  liow  infinitely  less! 

Oh,  Lij^lit  eternal,  in  thyself  alone 

Enshrin’d,  and  by  d'liee  only  understood, 

Object  of  love  and  joy  to  I'heo  alono! 

*  *  ♦  » 

“  ]bit  vainly  my  own  winjjjs  to  this  aspir’d ; 

When  such  a  splendour  struck  me  from  above, 

It  strai<i;ht  accomplish’d  all  I  had  desired. 

The  p;b)rions  vision  here  my  powers  o’ercamo- 
Ibit  now  my  will  and  wish  Avero  sway’d  by  love — 
(As  turns  a  Avheel  on  every  side  the  same,) 

Love — at  whose  word  the  sun  and  ])lanets  move.” 


^riiis  rlos(‘  is  eoncoivod  in  the  most  siibliino  spirit,  and  as  far 
sur|)ass(‘s  Cbikh^  Harold’s  farowoll  in  the  pr(‘sone(‘  of  tin*  oci'an, 
as  noavc'ii  surpasses  earth.  Tliis,  togetluT  with  our  iinpinfeet 
analysis,  may  induce  some  of  our  rc'aders  to  make  acquaintance 
with  this  magnilic(‘nt  })oom,  if  not  in  the  original,  at  least  in 
Wright's  admirable  translation — which  ])r(‘Sorves  throughout 
much  of  the  grave,  equable  march  of  the  original — is  its  most 
ad(‘quate  rejiresentative  in  English  verse — and  ison'ditabletothe 
scholarship  of  the  country.  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  d(‘serts 
of  other  and  earlier  labourers  in  this  tield  ;  but  have  no  liesitation 
in  assigning  the  ])alm,  on  all  the  mei-its,  to  ^Ir.  AVright’s  produc¬ 
tion,  as  lit(‘ral,  int(‘lligible,  appreciative,  and  as  jxudical  as  the 
line  of  operation  traced  out  for  himself  would  allow. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  we  still  want  a  good  English 
version,  which  shall  exhibit  the  final  trochee,  or  doubles  rhvme  of 
the  Italian  throughout.  A  singh^  verse  here  and  there,  in  most 
of  the  rhyming  translations,  exhibits  this  pi'cnliarity,  so  that  what 
could  be  a(*comjdisli(‘d  in  om^  stanza  might  be  accomplished  in 
all,  and  thus  render  tlie  resemblance  to  the  original  more 
com])l(‘t(\ 

AVe  would  close  this  desultory  paper  with  an  inquiry  aprojxjs 
of  its  subject,  viz.,  where  is  tin*  Dante  window,  that  glorious 
achievement  in  coloured  glass,  whicli  to  us  was  the  gem  of  tlie 
Exhibition  of  ISol  ?  There  it  stood  in  the  Eastern  Nave,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  its  t(‘nt-like  draperi(‘s,  presemting  nothing  outwardly 
to  attract,  Ix'vond  its  name  ;  nut  once  within  its  dingy  curtains, 
and  in  full  view  of  the  artist’s  ixqiresentation,  all  sens(i  of  tin* 
jiresent  and  inf(‘rior  was  lost  in  the  poetical  visions  evoked  to 
every  sym})atheti(*  imagination  by  the  exquisite  figures  in  which 
art  ba<rembodie<l  its  conceptions.  If  not  already  appropriated. 
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would  not  that  Town  Hall  wliercwitli  provincial  mnnifioonco  has 
adorned  the  l)orou;^h  of  Leeds,  furnish,  in  library  or  nvord-room, 
a  littiii"  receptacle  for  this  poem  in<>^lass  ?  Would  the  archi- 
t<vtun.‘  without,  imposing:  though  it  be,  outvie  the  attraction  of 
th(‘  marvel  within  ?  We  trow  not.  AVhat  for  a  thousand 
vt‘ars  to  come  would  ])rove  an  honour  to  the  residents,  and  tli(‘ 
charm  to  traveller  and  tourist  in  L(‘eds? — Tliat  self-sam(‘  Dante 
window.  W(^  should  n'joice  as  friends  of  the  arts,  as  well  as 
devotees  of  literature,  if  our  suggestion  became  a  proj)heey,  and 
our  pn^phecy  in  due  time  received  fulfilment. 


ALT.  II.— i{A:\rp>Li:s  of  a  natflalist. 

The  Uamlks  of  a  Naturalid  on  the  Coasts  of  France^  Spain^  and  SirUp. 

Ly  A.  Do  (,)natrofagos.  Translated  by  F.  (  \  Ottr.  Two  Vols. 

London:  Longman,  Ibown,  Green,  <tc.  ]Sr>7. 

If  ^L  de  (^uatrefages  had  a  less  (‘stablisluHl  reputation  as  a 
naturalist,  the  apology  he  makes  for  writing  a  Uxdc  for  the 
people,  would  induce  us  to  class  him  among  the  (juacks  and 
charlatans  of  the  scientific  world;  so  anxious  is  ho  to  avoid 
r(‘proach  for  any  divt‘rsion  of  liis  time  from  original  r(‘searcli. 
The  <‘xamph‘  of  J.aplace,  (hivier,  Arago,  and  Humboldt,  however, 
has  (Micouraged  him  to  brav(‘  the  reproach  of  the  savans,  for 
hopes  that  as  otlau*  great  men  have  popularized  science,  h(‘  may 
1m‘  forgiv(‘n  fordoing  tlie  same,  d'his  is  either  the silli(‘st conc(‘it 
of  sclf-este(‘m,  barelv  coveriiu;  itsedf  with  the  worn-out  i^arimmts 
(»f  humility,  or  ]\L  (^uatrefagt'S  is  tlui  afTrighted  bondsman  of 
the  cot(‘rics  of  the  Academy.  Turn  wluTowe  may,  we  find  men 
W(‘aring  these*  old  clotlu‘s  to  cover  the  marks  of  their  pride  or 
S(*rvitnde  ;  but  it  is  not  in  such  attire*  we  would  S(*(‘  such  men  as 
M.  <^natrefag«‘s.  The  peojde*  honour  science  far  above  its  vahn\ 
if  it  liave  no  lesson  for  them  ;  and  when  it  is  necessarv  to 
apt>logi/e  to  tlnj  learned  for  teaching  the  ignorant,  a  man  who 
hits  formed  a  just  estimates  of  the  claims  of  society  upon  his 
int(dligi‘neo,  will  hesitate  to  devote  more  time  to  his  favourite 
pursuit,  till  in*  has  convinced  himself  that  his  stuelies  will  ulti¬ 
mately  conduce  to  the  moral  or  material  lumefit  of  mankinel. 
Ihit  we  di‘sire  no  bett(‘r  testimony  to  the  value  of  books  popula¬ 
rizing  science,  whi'ii  written  by  competent  men,  than  the  volumes 
lK‘lore>  us,  for  they  are*  calculab'el  to  prom])t  anel  elirect  observa¬ 
tion,  to  give  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  developments  anel 
operations  of  nature,  to  communicate  pleasure  tlirough  the 
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noblest  altril mtos  of  mind,  and  to  exhibit  the  uisdom  and  p^lorv 
of  God  ill  his  works.  Tliat  man  lias  not  lived  in  vain,  and  owes 
no  apology  to  academies,  wlio  lias  excitcMl  in  but  one  mind  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  invi'stigation  of  (bxl’s  creatures;  for  in 
so  doing  he  has  added  to  the  sum  of  human  hap])iness ;  and  a 
high  appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  providential  care  of  the 
Creator,  may  bring  a  thonghtfnl  spirit  sonimvliat  neariT  to  that 
mental  condition  which  ])recedes  the  exhibition  of  Divim'  love. 

j\l.  Qnatndages  is  well  known  in  the  annals  of  science,  as  a 
successful  investigator  of  the  habits,  anatomical  structure,  and 
physiology"  of  certain  classes  of  the  ni‘glected  sub-kingdom,  Inver- 
tebrata,  of  the  animal  world.  A  special  interest  in  the  marine 
worms,  the  annelida  of  onr  classilication,  has  induced  liiin,  for 
some  years  ])ast,  as  frequently  as  oppm  tnnity  served,  to  visit  the 
sea-coasts  of  France  and  neiglibonring  countries;  and  the  book 
before  ns  is  a  record  of  what  la^  saw,  what  lu'  did,  what  he 
thought.  Subjects  connected  with  his  own  studies  oc(*npy  the 
princijial  place  in  his  volumes;  but  lie  sjieaks  frc'cly  of  the 
state  of  the  sockdies  and  the  condition  of  the  ])(‘oph^  among 
whom  he  resided  ;  discusses  the  origin  of  nations,  the  intinence 
of  scenery,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course — for  he  is  a  Fnmchman — 
abuses  England,  disparages  Englishmen,  and  glorilies  Franco  in 
the  inimitable  labour  of  lier  sons,  as  often  as  decency  [)(*rniits,  or 
an  occasion  can  b(‘  invented.  Sometimes  he  ventures  within  the 
precincts  of  history,  where  no  man  can  walk  without  making 
known  the  temperament  of  his  mind,  his  jihilosophy  or  Ids 
pn'judice,  his  candour  or  his  bigotry.  What  shall  w(^  say  of  the 
autlior  who  can  (hdect  no  motive  for  the  struggles  of  th(‘  Protes¬ 
tants  in  La  Uochell(‘,  but  a  desire  to  evade  iimocent  and  just 
laws,  mad(‘  to  secure  libindy  of  conscience,  and  for  the  {lublii; 
safety?  ‘‘The  issue  of  the  second  sii'ge,”  says  31.  Quatridages, 
“d(‘stroyed  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Proti'stants,  and  compi^lled 
them  forcibly  to  submit  to  one  comniou  law  with  tlunr  Catholic 
brethren.  Erom  this  time  forth,  Protestantism  was  siinjily  a 
ndigion,  and  ceased  to  constitut(‘  a  political  watchword.”  Was 
simply  a  religion  !  Why  it  was  for  this  ailmission  the  Pocliel- 
laise  tbnght;  it  was  for  Iib(‘rty  of  conscience  tlu'v  fortiti(‘d  and 
defend(‘(l  their  city,  and  seven  times  turned  back  the  assault  of 
the  1  )iike  d’Anjou,  the  favoiirih^  son  of  Catherine,  and  ultimately, 
as  their  author  hiinsc‘lf  savs,  obtaiiicxl  from  C'harles  the  Ninth, 
one  of  the  most  favourable  edicts  that  had  as  yet  lieen  obtained 
by  the  reformed  party ;  for  the  Ivochellaise  not  only  secured 
liberty  of  conscii^nce  for  themselves,  but  stijiulated  that  the  same 
privileges  should  be  accorded  to  all  those  who  professed  the 
reformed  faith  in  France.”  It  was  for  this  they  sulfered 
death  by  starvation  behind  the  walls  of  their  city,  when  besieged 
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by  Cardinal  Ivicliolicn,  and  sustained  tlieir  position  till  the 
garrison  Wiis  reduccHl  to  one  hundred  and  tliirty-six  men.  Jf  our 
author  were  no  better  to  be  trusted  as  a  naturalist  than  as  an 
historian,  we  should  at  once  close  his  book,  and  refuse  the 
guidance  of  a  man  so  prejudiced  or  so  blind  ;  but  his  claims  upon 
our  eontidene(‘ as  an  observer  of  nature  are  indisputable  although 
the  stnmgth  of  his  pn'dileetions,  and  liis  iiitensely-vain  natioii- 
alitv,  often  ineajnieitate  him  for  the  award  of  seientilie  honours. 

'fhe  author  s  iirst  journey  to  the  sea-coast  was  in  the  sumiiuT 
of  18 n,  to  a  gi’oup  of  islands,  three  leagues  from  the  coast  of 
llrittany,  on  the  western  shore  of  France,  ‘•situated  tothenorth- 
wt‘st  of  the  Ihiv  of  St.  Jlichael’s  JMount,  and  desimiati‘d  bv  the 
j»omjH>us  title  of  the  Archi})elago  of  Chausey.”  Sailing  from 
(Iranville  in  a  revenue-cutter  he  had  his  first  extuTienee  of  the  salt 
sea,  and  it  was  not  a  jdeasant  one  to  him.  AVhen  once  domieib'd 
in  a  larg(‘  drtmry  old  room  in  tlu^  island  of  Chausey,  he  b('gan  his 
work  ;  and  it  must  have  had  some  interest  to  keep  a  J^irisian 
four  months  in  a  country,  where  the  sun  during  that  period  did 
not  shine  uncloud(‘d  half-a-doz(m  times,  where  mist  or  rain 
was  lla^  constant  compauu)U  of  his  rambles,  and  where  society 
was  made  up  of  fishermen,  stone-cutters,  and  barilla-collectors. 


“  1  often  rctniTied  home,''  says  M.  (^)natrcfages,  “  so  thoroughly 
drenched  that,  for  want  of  a  snfhcient  supply  of  clothing,  1  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  bed  while  my  clothes  were  drying  before  the 
tire  of  the  farmdiouse  kitchen.  'Fhe  south-west  wind,  which  heat 
full  on  my  door,  had  so  completely  loosened  all  the*  joints  that,  in 
the  slightest  stcuiu,  1  was  inundated.  A  few  days  after  my  arrival, 

I  awoke  one  morning  with  six  inches  of  water  under  my  bed.  Jn 
t»rder  to  avoid  being  entirely  surrounded,  I  was  obliged  to  cut  a 
hole  in  the  m(»st  sloping  part  of  the  lloor ;  and,  by  means  of  this  pre¬ 
caution,  1  had  for  the  future  a  river  instead  of  a  lake  in  my  room. 
All  my  steel  instruments  were  covered  with  rust,  the  metallic, 
minor  of  my  camera  lucida  was  [entirely  ruined,  and  1  had  souie 
diflieulty  in  protecting  the  brasswork  of  my  microscope.  The  salt 
melted  in  my  salt-cellar,  and  a  ]H)und  of  sugar,  which  had  been 
forgotten  for  a  fortnight  at  the  bottom  of  my  cupboard,  was  con¬ 
verted  iuto  syrup.  But  these  disagreeables  were  soon  forgotten  if 
I  were  able,  at  tlie  spring-time  of  new  or  full  moon,  to  proceed  in 
blaster  llyacinthe's  boat  to  the  islands  of  Knseigne,  or  Corbieres, 
i>r  to  lle  aux-Oiseaux.*’ 


riic  ri'adcr  may  porhap.s  wish  to  know  what  ]\1.  (^hmtrcfagos 
siiw  when  at  new  and  full  moon,  or  in  other  words  at  the  time  ot 
spring-tides,  ho  took  a  trip  in  blaster  Hyaeiuthe’s  boat,  to  make 
amends  for  so  miieh  discomfort.  A  narrow'  channel,  shut  in 
K‘tween  preei]>itous  granitic  ro(*ks,  separates  3Ieule  from  Ile- 
aux-()is<mux.  At  low  wattn*  of  some  spring-tides,  this  channel  is 
barely  covered  with  clear  sca-watcr,  and  there  is  then  exhibited 
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to  the  natunilist  a  marine  aquarium,  to  si‘0  ^vlliell,  we  can  readily 
believe,  he  would  not  put  an  exorbitant  estimate  upon  a  little 
labour  and  iiieonvenience. 


“  In  this  spot,  where  every  stone  is  a  world  within  itself,  I  was 
able  to  contemplate,  in  its  iiieredihlo  variety,  the  domain  of  the 
lower  marine  animals.  Hero  I  conld  admire,  in  all  their  {^lory, 
those  unknown  wonders  of  the  deej),  of  which  even  our  best 
museums  ailbrd  not  the  least  idea ;  for  these  animal  forms  droop 
and,  as  it  were,  fade  from  view  whenever  they  are  removed  from 
their  native  element.  Tlie  turbo,  the  buccinum,  with  its  brown 
and  white  markings;  the  rissoa,  with  its  small,  closely-twisted 
shell;  and  the  acorn-shell,  with  its  pyramidal  test,  covered  every 
stone  and  roek.  in  sheltered  nooks  1  found  the  pretty  little  rose- 
coloured  cowrie  and  large  chitons,  animals  in  wliich  the  back  is 
covered  by  a  solid  cuirass,  com]H)sed  of  moveable  ]>ieees  like  the 
olden  greaves.  Then  there  was  the  thetys,  a  kind  of  sea-slug  of  a 
fine  orange  colour,  which  bears  its  tuft  of  branchia  on  the  hinder- 
most  part  of  the  back;  and  the  haliotis,  with  its  nacreous  shell, 
siirrouiuhid  by  a  triple  row  of  fringes.  'Hie  vaulted  roof  of  the 
little  caverns,  which  had  bt'eu  formed  by  the  crumbling  away  of 
the  rocks,  was  clothed  with  a  mammilated  stratum  of  simple 
ascidians,  a  s]>ecics  of  molluscs  which  live  and  die  without  ever 
having  moved  from  the  same  spot;  while  from  this  bright  red 
ceiling  there  hung,  like  so  many  girandoles,  trans])arent,  crystal¬ 
like  clavolliiuc  and  the  bright  botrylli,  whose  conglomerated  masses 
exhil)it  the  colours  and  translucence  of  the  agate.  The  smoother 
stones  were  all  covered  with  com])ound  juscidians,  which  wen* 
spread  over  the  surface  in  shining  green,  brown,  red,  or  violet 
patches,  inters])ersed  with  imirkings  of  geometrical  regularity, 
which  severally  indicated  the  ditferent  family  gruu])s  of  these 
singular  beings.  Among  these  animals,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
great  division  of  the  mollusca,  appeared  thousands  of  Z()0])hytes, 
while  star-fishes  of  the  finest  carmine,  and  greyish-brown  ophiuras, 
with  their  five  long  and  slender  arms,  lay  hidden  beneath  tin* 
stones.  Above  them  the  flustra  s])rcad  out  its  little  stony  weft ; 
sertuliarias  and  campanularias  raised  aloft  their  arborescent  poly¬ 
paries,  resembling  miniature  shrubs;  while  the  (*schara  threw  its 
microscopic  cellules  over  the  stems  and  fronds  of  the  imirine  plants. 
Sponges  of  every  form  and  colour  were  intertwined  among  the 
branches  of  the  fucus,  and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  either 
in  thi(;k  masses  or  in  interlacing  meshes  of  delicate  network.  Here 
and  there  the  thetys  might  be  seen,  with  iia  rounded  lobes  bristling 
with  little  s]ucula,  side  by  side  with  the  finger-like  masses  of  the 
aleyonium  and  the  lobularia;  sometimes,  too,  a  holothuria,  with  ils 
long,  polygonal,  whitish  body,  would  slowly  move  across  this 
living  cai’])et  by  means  of  its  sucker-like  feet,  spreading  abroad  its 
coronet  of  arborescent  tentacles.  How  rapidly  the  hours  passed 
amid  this  profusion  of  life!” — A"ol.  J.,  pp.  d9,  40. 


After  his  redurn  to  Paris,  AF.  (Jiiatrofages  disoovoiH'd,  as 
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iiKiu  wlioliasattemptodaii  original  investigation  must  have  done, 
that  his  notes  were  too  hrief,  his  sket<*hes  t(X)  much  in  outline, 
and  that  memory  (Mnild  not  be  trusted  to  fill-in  details  the  hand 
had  not  drawn.  Another  (‘xeursion  was  therefore  r(\solv('d  on. 
and  the  little  Arehiinlago  of  llrehat,  lying  off  the  coast  ol’ 
llrittany,  was  8elect(‘(l  for  further  researeli  among  the  inverte- 
brata.  The  annelids  were  again  the  principal  subjects  of  study  ; 
and  after  a  residence*  of  three*  months,  he  returned  ‘‘with  nuiiu*- 
rous  drawings,  notes,  and  collections  of  animals,  many  of  which 
were  carefully  preserv(‘d  in  spirits.”  What  admirabh*  ust*  he  has 
made  of  tliese*,  to  his  own  honour  and  the  improvement  of  science, 
is  known  to  (‘vctv  naturalist. 

In  ISU,  the  ^linistcr  for  rublic  Instruction,  the  autho- 
ritit*s  of  the  Jardiu  ties  1  Mantes,  and  the  Acad(*my  of  Sciences, 
appointed  a  commission  to  iuvt‘stigate  the  natural  history  of  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  coll(‘ct  sp(*cim(*ns  for  the  museum,  and  make  nt'W 
rt*s(*arch<‘s  among  tla*  invertebrata.  In  tin*  prosecution  of  these 
objt'cts,  M.  (^u*»trt‘fagt*s  was  associated  with  31.  IMilne  EdwanVs 
and  ^I.  Illancliard.  At  Palt'rmo  tht*y  engaged  a  boat  and  her 
crew,  int(*ndiug  to  sail  round  tht'  island,  landing  at  such  plac(*sas 
might  seem  to  oiler  facilitic*s  for  the  prosecutiiui  td’  their  studit's. 
Tlicir  iirst  station  was  the  village  of  Torre  dell  I  sola  de  Terra, 
when*  tlu*y  t>btaiiied  the  use  of  thret*  empty  rooms  in  an  old 
mansion,  tla*  ivsidt*nce  of  ‘‘a  poor  Dominican,  who,  for  forty- 
one  tari,  or  less  than  Twt*nty  francs  a  month,  (vlebrat(*d  mass 
<*V(*rv  Sunday,  coidess(*d  the  dying,  perfornuMl  the  service  of 
marriagi*,  and  baptizt*d  the  newly-b(n*n.”  During  a  residence  of 
twenty  days,  umhu-  tlie  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  natu¬ 
ralists  enrich(*d  themsidves  with  a  large  collection  of  specimens, 
and  tilled  their  uoti'-books  and  portfolios  with  descriptions 
of  the  iuvertebrated  animals  they  W(*r(‘  commissioned  to  study. 
I*»ut  the  calm  wjis  at  length  bndxcn,  the  sky  was  (Oer(*ast,  and  a 
lu‘avy  Si‘a  rolled  in  and  broke  u[K)n  the  shore.  After  a  long 
p(*riod  of  unintt'iTUpted  success,  no  W(Uid(*r,  for  it  is  of  every-day 
ot‘curn*nc(‘,  if  they  foresaw  an  entire  chang(*  of  weather,  and 
forebiMling  misfortune,  packed  up  their  sp(‘cim(*ns  and  instru- 
nnmts,  and,  in  spit(*  of  a  |KUsonal  ac(juaintan<*e  with  the  misery 
of  tin*  S(‘a,  siiiled  for  their m*xt  station;  but  th(‘yhad  anticipatc'd 
a  mistbrtuin*  that  did  not  come,  and  met  a  disiij)pointm('nt  tln*y 
<lid  not  (‘Xp('ct.  When  they  (*utered  the  little  port  of  Castelhi- 
mare,  the  sky  was  ch‘ar,  the  air  was  calm,  and  new'  coinpn*sts 
s«H*im*d  to  b('  within  reach;  but  in  this  exp(‘ctation  th(*v  erred. 
“In  one  direction,”  savs  31.  Ihiatrefages,  “we  found  a  long 
stretch  of  sand  and  boulders,  while  on  the  opposite  side  ot  tlu* 
gulf,  huge  rocks  d(‘sc*en(h*d  pn‘cipitously  into  the  sea,  exhibiting 
no  traces  of  life  bevoud  a  few  isolated  tufts  of  fucus,  and  an 
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oecasional  brancli  of  ^orgoiiia  and  caryojjliyllia.  Wo  wore  there¬ 
fore  under  the  necessity  of  |)lannin<j;  a  speedy  retn'at,  Ind’oro  we 
were  tlioroughly  settled  in  our  new  ipiartta’s.  Wo  resolved, 
however,  first  to  visit  the  d'eniple  of  Selesta,  which  is  situated 
al)out  six  niil(‘s  Ironi  Castellaniare,  in  a  d(‘solato  rt'gion,  known 
in  the  jiresent  day  as  the  Contrada  llarhara.  ” 

At  Santo  A  ito,  the  next  station,  the  W('at her  was  unfavourable, 
the  shore  unmoduetivt‘,  and  the  lod^in^j^  intolerable,  so  they 
proceeded  by  land  to  Trapani,  h‘avin^  the  er(‘w  to  eontiuid  with 
a  wc‘sterly  ^ale.  Still  disaiipointinent  aeecinipanic'd  tluun,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  tlu^  ancient  ^‘K«::a<k‘S,  now  known  as  the 
islands  of  Tavipiana,  only  niiu'  mih's  distant.  We  must  pass 
over  the  events  of  their  distinguished  reception  at  Favipiana, 
for  the  reader  will  tind  in  .M.  t^uatrefaj^ivs’ book  howtlu'  country- 
house  of  Signor  (u‘or<:;io,  the  eoimnander,  was  waslual  and  white- 
washi  d  for  their  occupation.  31  any  new  diseovmies  were  made 
by  the  savans  in  this  unexploml  portion  of  the  world;  and 
althou;ih  we  cannot  luav  jiartieularise  them,  we  must  mention 
one  which  will  be  sun'  to  interest  our  sensual,  unima^zinative 
f(‘llow-countrvmen.  “  Kvervthiim  that  relates  to  the  matt'iial 
wants  of  life,’  says  31.  (inatrefa»^es,  “is  of  Ihi^lish  ori<;ln ; 
kniv(‘S,  forks,  dimier-siu'viees,  all  bear,  with  few  <‘Xeeptions,  the 
name  of  Lomlon.  Kvery tiling  akin  to  (‘le^ance,  (‘Very tiling  that 
can  call  up  an  id(‘a,  has  come  to  Favi^nana  from  the  [irovinees 
of  France,  if  not  from  l^iris.  The  chimney-pieces  W(‘re  adorned 
with  inir  porcelain  vas(‘s,  the  walls  were  hiin^  over  with  our 
liapei's,  and  everywhen*  our  eyes  encount(‘red  en;;ravin;^^s  of  the 
Kue  St.  Jaeipies,  of  Xapoleon,  his  3larshals,  and  his  battles.” 
ddiis  is  strange,  for  in  anotlau-  place  our  author  says — “  in  these 
districts  no  traces  of  the  usag(‘s  of  modern  civilization  sei'in  as 
yet  to  have  penetrated  and  in  another  lu*  informs  us  that  the 
islands  of  b’avignana  ar(‘  rarely  visited  by  any  foreigners,  excej)t 
Ihiglishnu'n,  and  that  “no  Fr(‘nchman  laid  landed  upon  any  of 
the  islands,  within  the  memory  of  the)  oldest  inhabitants.” 
Fnder  these  eircumstiinces,  tln^  author  should  at  least  have 
applauded  the  good  tasti)  of  th(‘  Ihiglish  trader  who  selected 
French  article's  of  vertu,  to  call  up  an  idea  among  those  semi- 
civilized  islanders.  I  hit  31.  Quatn'fages  and  many  of  his  intelli¬ 
gent  country  men  have  y(3t  to  learn  that  the  deceneic'S  and  ame¬ 
nities  of  society  must  precede  the  elegancies,  d'he  introduction 
of  a  good  town-clock  into  Favignana,  though  made  with  Fnglish 
clumsiiK'ss  and  want  ol*  taste,  to  suj>[)lant  the  man  who  hammers 
the  hours  on  a  bell  under  tin*  guidance  of  an  hour-glass,  would 
call  up  better  ideas  among  the  inhabitants — so  we  Fnglishmen 
think — than  all  the  vases  and  paper-hangings  of  I’aris,  and  as 
for  the  trumpery  engravings  so  abundantly  distributed  among  tlie 
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Iieople  for  doubtful  purposes,  we  could  not  cliaracterise  tlicin 
without  giving  offence. 

We  sliall  not  follow  our  author  to  Stromboli  and  Etna,  nor 
stay  to  investigate  his  theory  of  the  formation  of  volcanic  nioun. 
tains.  The  chapters  in  which  tlicse  rambles  are  recordiHl  will 
b(‘  read  with  interest,  for  the  historical,  scientific,  and  descriptiw 
are  well  blended;  and  althougdi  these  trii)s  are  familiar  to  all 
readers  from  numerous  descriptions,  and  the  histories  of  tiie 
great  eruiitions  of  the  loftiest  of  the  lMiro])ean  volcanoes  aiv 
b(*tter  known  than  many  of  the  great  i)hysical  i>henomena  wliieh 
have  l)een  witnessed  in  tlieir  own  countrv,  they  may  lu^  heard 
again  without  weariness,  when  told  by  a  lively  naiVatur,  and 
illustratc'd  by  j)ersonal  adventure. 

I  ho  author  s  next  ramlde  was  to  that  })ortion  of  the  shores  of 
the  Jlay  of  Ihscay  lH‘twe(m  Bayonne  and  St.  ISebastian ;  and  his 
last  was  to  the  coasts  of  Saintonge.  These  might  have  been 
told  without  a  disijuisition  on  tlu^  origin  of  the  j)as(pies  and  a 
history  of  La  liochelle,  for  readers 'will  at  once  perceive  that 
such  subjerts  ar(‘  foivign  to  th(M)bj(‘ct  of  the  author ;  and  although 
they  will  be  olt(Mi  interested  in  his  nuuarks,  they  will  return  with  as 
much  Z(‘st,  as  th(‘  author  himself,  t(»  the  more  interesting  and 
original  investigation  of  the  numerous  genera  and  species  of  tla* 
invertebrata  of  which  he  was  in  search.  With  all  departnnaits 
el  natural  history,  M.  Quatrefages  is  more  or  less  minutelv 
aequaint(‘d  ;  but  his  studies  have  been  specially  directed  to  tin' 
4inn(‘lidN,  and  thos(*  portions  of  his  work  in  which  these  animals 
aie  described  have  therefore  a  remarkable  (daim  to  attenti(»n. 
lo  the  naturalist,  tin*  annolida  have  a  singular  interest  in  conse- 
(pience  of  the  variations  of  character  they  luvsent.  din*  most 
unexpect(‘d  difVen'iua's  in  the  organisation,  circulation,  and 
anat(Muieal  structure  are  observt‘d  ;  and  moan  and  trilling  as  tin* 
stud\  ol  creatures  so  low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life  may  appear, 
it  IS  only  by  a  knowh'dge  of  the  ])hysiology  they  ttaich,  that  we 
(an  obtain  a  solution  ot  sonu*  of  tin*  most  inv(^lv(*d  problems  ol 
naturid  science.  A  few  gciu‘ral  remarks  on  this  subj(‘ct  may  not 
theridort*  U*  unintc'n'sting,  ami  some  notice*  of  M,  (^lafrefage's’ 
r(.M*ar(*hcs  and  discoveries  is  necessarv'  for  the  reader  who  may 
r(*(vi\e  troni  our  pag(*s  liis  iniju’ession  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

lie  >ariety  ol  organic  iKnlic's,  like  and  unlike,  existing  in 
natuie,  necessitates  an  att(*mpt  to  group  tln*m  round  tvpical 
tonus ,  and  the  lirst  efl’ort  ol  the  student  is  to  obtain,  inde}»cinl(‘nt 
ot  t(*chnieal  classilieation,  a  ch^ar  percejdion  of  a  congress  id’ 
animals  alli(*il  to  (*ach  oth(*r  by  some  common  principle  <  f 
structuie.  Ot  these  primordial  types  we  discov(*r  several :  one 
aptl\  described  as  the  articulated,  for  the  bcnly  is  composed  of 
nngs,  jointed  or  articulated  one  ti>  the  other.  This  form  is  evi- 
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(lent  in  a  mnltitndc  of  animals  w  ith  which  all  |>orsonsar('  familiar. 
We  soo  it  ill  tlio  criistiioortiis  iind  tlio  iirticliiiidmis,  in  iiisi'i't.*^,  in 
file  aiinolids,  and  in  some  parasitical  Idrins  (Hntozoa),  ol*  which 
those  iiiliabitiii^  tlie  aliiiientarv  canal  of  otiicr  animals  arc  bi'st 
known. 

In  the  lower  memhers  of  this  type,  each  rinp;  is  an  t'xact  rcjic- 
titionot  the  form  and  organization  of  the  se;^nients  Avith  whicii  it 
is  connected,  but  so  little  intimacy  is  there  in  the  union  of  one 
with  the  other,  that  a  local  injury  scarcely  alb'cts  the  animal — 
(‘ach  segment  in  faid  appears  to  have  an  almost  ind<‘j)end<‘nt 
existence,  though  it  is  in  truth  only  })art  of  that  whicli  has  a 
unity  of  life,  rntlu'  hiiilu'r  forms  there  is  a  ^reat(*r  (h'jxmdenec^ 
of  tlu?  parts  on  each  other,  and  they  are  seviTally  mor(‘ lU'cessary 
to  common  existence,  althouirh  thcs(‘  individuals  also  possi'ss  a 
wonderful  reproduciiif*-  jiowia*.  In  a  still  higher  u^rad(‘,  those*  in 
which  the  type  is  most  p(‘rfectly  rejin'sented,  wc*  discover  tlu^ 
adajitation  of  spe'cial  or^rans  to  special  fun(‘tions,  and  a  coiu’cn- 
tration  of  power  acting  throui^h  a  suitabh*  mechanism.  In  thesis 
animals  tin*  organs  are  in  pairs,  and  if  divid(*d  longitudinally  om? 
half  is  the  exact  r(‘presentative  of  the  other  half.  1'h(‘S(*  an;  the 
external  characters  of  the  articulata  generally  ;  but  while;  some; 
are  vermitbrm,  anel  the  he.*ad  is  emly  a  pnilemgatiem  e)f  a  ter¬ 
minal  ring,  others,  like  the;  inse*cts,  have  the  boely  elivieleel  inte) 
heael,  theirax  anel  abelomen.  'fhe  latte *r  are  the  true  eir  })erfe*e*t 
articulata,  and  have  jeiinted  limbs.  ^J1iis  elivision  of  the  be)ely, 
however,  is  not  always  strongly  markcel,  even  in  the  higher 
grades  of  this  gre‘at  e*lass  e)f  animals  ;  fea-  in  the  mille;pe'des  there 
is  no  separatiem  bedwe'eii  the  heael  anel  the*  abde)men,  anel  in  the; 
arachnielans,  the  Imad  anel  thorax  are  se)  nnite*d  as  to  form  what 
is  called  the  ce'phalei-thorax,  to  whie*h  tho  eight  legs  ed‘  the; 
animal  are*  attae*heel. 

It  woulel  be  b(‘siele  eair  purpose  to  alluele  in  any  way  tei  the 
organic  structure;  anel  physiofeigy  of  the  inse*cts,  inyriapeKls, 
arachniela,  anel  e*rustae'ca;  but  wo  have*  seane'thing  te>  ele;  with  the; 
ringe;d  worms,  anel  the  few  general  remarks  alre-aely  inaele,  may 
serve  te)  explain  the‘ir  relation  to  the;  gre;at  sub-kingdeun  ed’whie'b 
they  fe>rm  a  part. 

d'ho  class  anneliela  presents  us  with  the;  highe*st  type's  eif  the 
vermiform  articulata.  Tlie'se  animals  have  usuallv  cvlindrie*al 
as  well  as  elongate'd  bodies.  They  arc  all  elestitute;  e»f  articulated 
members;  but  tlmse  which  are  not  sedentary  are;  supplieel  with 
minute  lateral  tubcu’cles  in  pairs,  whie*h  carry  bunelles  e>f  hairs  or 
bristles  (setiu),  and  assist  them  in  leieemieitiem.  The*  se'gments  e)f 
the  boelv  are  usuallv  similar,  and  the  heael,  which  mav  eiften  be* 
regarded  as  a  e*emtinuation  of  them,  has  organs  of  sight.  To  the 
two  orders  of  true  annelids,  the  attention  of  our  author  has  been 
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])rinc*i|ially  diroctod,  and  in  referciico  to  thorn  thoro  is  nnicli  in 
tlio  voluinos  hoforo  ns  tlnit  will  intorost  every  roadta*  wlio  dors 
not  think  too  liijxhlv  of  hiinselt*  to  stndv  a  worm. 

Milne  Kd wards  has  plaoed  all  the  tnn^  annelids  nndrr 
two  (djuss(‘s,  th(5  errant  and  the  tnhicose,  regarding  th(‘  (‘artli- 
worins  (terricohe)  and  the  leeches  (siictoria)  as  alxa  rant  forms, 
connecting  the  true  annelida  with  the  nematoidea  on  the  om‘ 
sid(‘  and  the  trematoda  on  the  other.  The  errant  or  wandering 
worms,  of  which  the  hig-worm  of  the  fisherman  (arenicola  ]asca- 
tornm)  is  one,  havi^  received  tln^  name  of  dorsihranehiata, 
hecaiis('  th(^  respiratory  apparatus  is  attaclusl  to  th(»  dorsal  snr- 
fae(‘  of  the  body.  They  are  as  ap])ropriatcly  calhal  erratic,  for 
tln‘y  hav('  a  pc'rfect  freedom  of  motion,  crawling  with  ease  and 
swimming  rapidly.  'Tln^  tnhieosf'  env(*loj)e  themsidvc's  in  a  easr 
formed  of  caleareons  (‘arth,  or  of  a  concrete  foriiK'd  of  sand  and 
miniiti^  fragments  of  slndl.  'flic  constrnction  of  this  dw(‘lling  is 
eomnien(*(‘d  as  soon  as  tin'  animal  (‘inergc's  from  the  egg,  and  is 
eidarged  as  its  growth  may  require',  so  as  to  ])(‘rmit  a  fr(‘e 
motion  up  and  down,  the  feed  moving  backward  and  forward 
with  eepial  facility.  Hiding  themse'lv(‘s  in  this  tube',  the  tnbieose 
anindida  dart  from  the  o[»(‘n  end  on  tludr  pre'V  without  ewjiosing 
their  bodies,  for  they  are  not  l(‘ss  e'ager  in  their  attacks  ujM)n 
cn*atur(‘s  we'aken*  than  tlu'mse'lve's  than  tlunr  wandi‘ring  allies, 
though  in  other  haluts  diilering  as  much  as  the  hermit  and  tln^ 
bandit.  Lifting  the  o])(‘reuhim  which  covers  the  opeui  emd  ed’ 
tin*  tube,  tin*  animal  throws  out  a  gorge'ously-coloureel  plume*, 
more*  be*autiful  than  the^  rie'hest  lleiwer :  but  it  is  an  instrume‘nt  e)!* 
el(*a(h. 

d’he  Kunicc  i/f’ifnatea  is  e»no  of  the  largest  errant  annedids,  and 
sometinn‘s  attains  the*  h'ligth  e)f  tive^  eu*  six  f(*e*t  in  tin*  Indian 
seas,  d'ln*  ge*nns  to  which  it  belongs  is  the  ne*art*st  ajqn'oaedi  to 
the  i<l«‘al  type*  of  the*  anne*lids,  ainl  emr  antlner  has  we*l1  d(‘se*rib(Ml 
enn*  eef  the  small  spee*ie‘s: — 

“We  have  just  placed  iijum  the  stage  of  om*  instriimont  a  little 
trongli  filled  with  sea-water,  in  which  an  ennico  is  disporting  itsclt. 
Sec  how  indignant  it  is  at  its  captivity  ;  how  its  nnmerons  rings 
contract,  elongate,  twist  into  a  sj)iral  ce)il,  and  at  every  moment 
emit  Hashes  of  light,  in  which  all  the  tints  of  the  j>rism  are  hleinlod 
in  the  brightest  metallic  reflections.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  midst 
of  this  fnmnltiions  agitation,  to  distinguish  anything  detinitedy. 
r.iit  it  is  mewo  epiiet  now:  lose  no  time,  therefore,  in  t‘xainining  it  ; 
see  how  it  crawls  along  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  with  its  thousand 
feet  moving  rapidly  forward,  and  emitting  bundles  of  darts  from  thc^ 
broad  knobs  with  which  they  are  fnniished.  See  what  beantilul 
]dumes  adorn  the  sides  of  the  body — these  arc  the  l)ranehia',  or 
organs  of  respiration,  which  become  vermilion  as  they  are  swelled 
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l)y  tlio  blooil,  whoso  conrso  you  may  iraoo  aloiijx  tho  wliolo  loii^lli 
oi  tlio  great  (hu'sal  vessel.  Look  at  tliat  hoatl  euainelhMl  with  tho 
brightest  colours — hero  are  the  live  anteuuiv,  delicate  organs  of 
touch,  f'Uid  here  in  the  midst  of  them  is  the  mouth,  which  at  lii>t 
sight  seems  merely  like  an  irregularly  puckered  opening.  lint 
watch  it  for  a  few  moments ;  see  how  it  o[)ens  and  protrudes  a 
largo  proboscis,  furnislied  with  three  pairs  of  jaws,  and  ]>ossessiug 
a  diameter  which  ccpials  that  of  tho  body,  within  which  it  is 
enclosed  ius  in  a  living  sheath.  Well!  is  it  not  wonderful?  Is 
there  any  animal  which  can  contend  with  it  for  the  prize  of  decora¬ 
tion?  'riie  corslet  of  tho  brightest  beetle,  the  sp(*ckled  wings  of  the 
butterfly,  the  sparkling  throat  of  the  humming-bird,  would  all  h)ok 
)>ale  when  compared  Avith  tho  ]>lay  of  light  llasliing  in  large  patches 
over  the  rings  of  its  body,  glowing  in  its  golden  threads,  ami 
sparkling  over  its  amber  and  coral  fringes.” — Vol.  i.,  j). 


Such  is  the  animal:  lot  ns  look  inor(‘  closely  at  some  of  tho 
hairs  from  the  two  bundles  on  the  ontiT  ('(lg('  of  tlui  ie(*t  ;  they 
are  common  to  all  these  annelids,  and  are  W(‘apons  of  defence*. 
“'rii(*re  is  scarc(*ly,”  says  31.  (iiiatn'fage'.s,  “a  single*  wi'apon 
inve‘nt(‘d  by  the  miirde'rons  ge'nins  e)f  man,  whose  counterpart 
and  moded  could  not  be  found  ainemg  this  edass  e)f  animals.” 
And  lh(‘y  are  waiit(‘d  as  wea})ons  of  attack,  for  thi*y  an^  all 
e*re'ature'S  e)f  pri'y,  and  of  elefone*e,  fe)r  they  are*  surrounded  by 
e'uemies.  While*  iislH‘s  and  the  large*r  crustae*,eans  hunt  them,  the‘y 
attack  animals  weaker  than  themse*lv(‘s,  se‘izing  th(‘m  with  the‘ir 
]>roboscis  ami  throwing  roiinel  them  their  hundred  arihs.  Some* 
Vu)  (*oncealed  and  Avait  the^  appearance  of  the*ir  victims  ;  e)the*rs, 
more  bold,  eduise*  them  through  tho  ]alij)utian  tbn'sts  of  e*oralline^ 
and  edher  mariiu*  })lants.  Among  this  insignilicant  ra(*(*  of 
animals  we  ednservi*  the^  same  exercise  e)f  eleadly  e*i'aft  and  of 
superior  stn'ugth,  Avhich  is  ceAinmon  among  e*re*atur(‘s  e)f  gre‘ate‘r 
bulk  and  supe‘rior  e)rganization — the*  e*owardico  e)f  the*  assassin, 
thei  e*e)urage'  e)f  the*  s])ortsman.  ddie*y  are  in  fa(*t  a  lighting  race*, 
but  the  elestroying  instinct  is  rouseal  ]>y  hunger:  and,  as  amemg 
human  savages,  the  com]uen‘el  invariably  suj)plie*s  a  feast  for  tin.* 
victor. 

31.  ele  (^uatrofages  has  graphically  de*S(*rihe‘d  the  ext(*rnal  ap- 
pe*arance  of  an  Eunice*,  and  avo  arei  anxious  to  kne3W  some*thing 
e)f  its  internal  structure.  Let  us  hear  liow  he*  guides  bis  r(*adei*s 
in  an  anatennical  disse*ctie)n.  The  si)Ocies  he  has  che»se*n  is  the* 
Eunice  sanguinea,  Avhich  is  e)f  common  oe*currene*e  at  ihvhat,  and 
often  measures  more  than  two  and  a  iialf  f(*et  in  le*nglh. 

“  You  mustbe'giu  Avith  tho  ncrvuu.s  system,  Avhich  is  an  a})])aratus 
of  such  predominating  influences,  that  it  has  been  termed  the  im¬ 
personation  of  the  animal  itself.  Observe,  first,  Iioav  the  brain  is 
situated  Avithin  the  head  on  tho  dorsal  surlaco  ol  the  body,  Iroin 
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whonco  it  gives  off  iiervos  to  the  oyes  and  antenna),  the  organs  of 
sight  anil  touch.  In  the  rear  it  gives  origin  to  a  secondary  nervous 
system,  whieh  is  entirely  distributed  through  the  nrobosois  and 
(csoi.liagus.  in  tlie  front,  another  special  system  supplies  the  lins 
ami,  no  doubt,  communicates  to  them  the  jiropcrty  of  taste  (h 
the  sides,  two  bunds  are  given  off,  which  form  a‘riiig  round  tin' 
buccal  cavity,  and  arc  again  joined  together  on  the  ventral  surface 
be  ow  the  digestive  apparatus.  At  this  point  there  is  a  kind  of 
laddcr-hke  structure  composed  of  two  cords,  stretched  from  one 
extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other,  and  connected  together  in  ca.d, 
ring  by  an  oblong  mass  called  a  ganglion.  These  ganglia  are  the 
non  oils  centres  which  animate  the  rings,  any  one  of  which  may  be 
at  once  destroyed  by  tho  removal  or  destruction  of  the  gaindion 
belonging  to  it.  From  each  of  these  centres  live  nervous  tniuks 
lire  given  ott  on  each  side,  which  distribute  their  branehes  to  tlie 
iiitesliiie  and  to  the  muscles  [of  tlie  body  and  feet.  As  there  are 
about  three  hundred  rings,  it  follows  that  this  annelid  must  have 
one  brain  or  duct  iien  oiis  centre,  three  hundred  secondary  centres 
iiiid  tliree  thou.sand  neryous  trunks,  without  counting  tlwse  of  the 
lip  and  jiroboscis. 

“  liot  ns  next  consider  tlie  apparatus  destined  to  aoconndisli  tlir 
pro<a-s.s  ot  alimentation.  At  the  bottom  of  this  fiiniicl-like  moiilli 
tliere  IS  .a  large  probo.seis  fninished  witli  iiowcifiil  miisdes.  and 
armed  with  eight  horny  jaws.  Take  care  of  your  fingers!  The.-o 
sliarp  and  ciiryed  teeth  might  very  easily  ])enctrate through  the 
epidermis  and  draw  blood.  Ileyond  this  tube  you  will  iierceive  an 
U'sophagirs,  and  further  on  a  series  of  large  sacs,  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  one  of  the  rings,  and  is  .separated  from  tlie  two 
(•jintigiioii.s  sacs,  or  pouches,  by  a  strong  construction.  You  see  that 
the  animal  we  are  disseeling  has  not  less  than  two  hiindied  and 
eighty  stomachs.  — A  ol.  1.,  pp.  112,  ll:t. 

Wesliall  not  eoiitiniie  tin*  quotation,  but  refer  the  reader  to 
the  authors  pages  ;  it  will  be  sunieiont  for  our  iiurpo.se  to  .<av 
hat  this  eiiniee  lues  live  liiiiidred  and  lifty  braiiehia-.  si.x  liiindivd 
hearbs.  and  a  .similar  number  of  arteries  ami  veins,  and  the 
Iiiotioiis  ol  the  body  are  perlbniied  by  the  aetioii  of  more  tliaii 
lliirlv  tlum.saiiil  iiiiisele.s.  Ihit  all  the  wonders  of  tliis  iiiaiyelloiis 
orgaiiizatiou  mid  dillieiilt  aiialoiiiy  are  not  vet  told,  for  the 
aiiiii  K  s  jais.sess  organs  ol  sight  as  well  as  a  eoiiiiile.x  iienoiis 
system.  Okeii  taught,  and  his  diseiples  believed,  that  the  posses- 
'***  ^  sense  is  tin*  evideiiec  of  a  .siiiierior  organism, 

mlillerent  to  tins  dogma  ami  the  antliority  of  tlie  .sdiool.s. 
hlirenberg  aiinoniieed  tlie  discovery  of  eves  iii'tlie  annedids.  lie 
o.isorved  eertaiii  eoloiired  points  in  tlio  Iieads  of  tliese  animals, 
on  t  le  iii.iigin  (i|  tin*  nmbnlla  ol  inednsie.  and  on  the  e.xtreinity 
ol  the  rays  of  star-lish.  and  lie  ealhui  tlieiii  eves.  Tliis  eaiiiio't 
Ih>.  the  plnlo.sopliers  replied,  for  the  lower  an  ■animal  is  in  llie 
scale  ot  being,  the  more  simple  is  its  organization.  Sneh  is  also 
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the  po}nilar  opinion  ;  tho  inodusa^  aro  romiiionly  Mippi>s('(l  to  bo 
nothing  more  tlian  nuu^ses  of  vitalized  jelly,  and  tho  organization 
of  the  eonehifera  wonld  be  denied  if  they  had  not  ninseh's  lor 
the  attaehmcnt  of  their  sliells.  It  is  not,  howc^ver,  either  tin*  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  organism,  or  its  comparative  minuteness,  that  con¬ 
stitutes  an  inferior  animal,  but  the  want  of  organs  for  functional 
duties — the  ditfusion  of  power  instead  of  its  con(*entration.  Ihit 
h]hr(mberg  continued  his  observations  in  s])ite  of  the  unbelief  of 
the  ])hilosophers,  and  to  their  utt(‘r  dismay  announcetl  that  the 
amphicora  has  two  eyes  in  its  head  and  two  in  its  tail,  'rhere 
was  no  hesitation  in  denying  this,  for  how  could  then*  Im'  an 
(►rgaii  of  sight  so  tar  from  the  orain?  and  it  was  not  possible  that 
tli(‘  seat  of  ])orceptioii  could  be  in  any  other  ])art  of  the  nervous 
system.  These  ])hilosophers  would  have  found  it  easier  to 
believe  that  tin'  nermet(‘s  and  the  planarias  have  more  than  tifty 
eyes  in  their  liead.  Jhit  all  doubt  is  at  last  removed  by  an 
examination  of  a  polyophthalmian,  a  little  wandering  annelid 
about  an  inch  lon^:,  with  three  eves  in  its  head  and  a  row  of  tluaii 
on  each  sid(‘  of  tin*  rimrs  of  its  bodv. 

“  Witli  tho  view  of  directing  its  courso,  the  polyophthalmian  is 
provided  on  its  liead  with  three  eyes,  each  of  which  is  furnisheil 
with  two  or  three  voluminous  crystalline  lenses  very  easy  of 
ri'cognition.  Hesides  this,  on  each  side  of  tho  rings  of  its  body 
there  apj)ears  on  either  side  a  red  point,  very  similar  to  those  of 
certain  of  the  amjdioricorai.  On  dissection  we  find  that  each  of 
these  points  receives  a  large  nerve  issuing  from  the  ganglion,  or 
Ventral  nervous  centre,  corresponding  to  it.  Hy  the  help  of  the 
microscope  we  can  see  that  this  nerve  jaaictrates  into  a  mass  of 
jiigment,  which  encloses  a  spherical  crystalline  lens ;  and  we  now 
see  that  the  textures  lying  before  it  have  undergone  a  modification, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  more  eomjdetely  and  equably  trans¬ 
parent.  Jn  a  word,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  these  red  jioints, 
which  aro  iilaced  on  the  sides  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
body,  arc*  true  eyes,  receiving  their  optic  nerves  from  the  abdo¬ 
minal  nervous  centres,  and  having  no  direct  communication  with 
the  brain.” 

Naturalists  tire  not  vet  fullv  acquainted  with  the  succession  of 
changes  in  the  re])roduction  of  the  several  specic^s  ol  the 
annelids,  but  what  is  known  with  e(*rtainty  is  as  marvellous  tis 
anything  we  htive  yet  lejirned  about  tln*ir  form  and  structurci, 
and  as  contradictory  to  the  hypotbest's  drawn  from  ti  study  of 
vertebrated  tmiimils  as  the  muitiplictition  of  the  organs  of  sight 
down  the  bodv  and  unconnected  with  the.*  brain.  l1iere  is  a  little 
wandering  ailnelid  called  the  syllis,  belonging  to  the  family 
nereida?,  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  long,  which  might  be 
passed  unobserved  by  tho  sc'a-side  visitor  if  it  were  not  pointed 
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out  by  the  naturalist.  It  luis  a  complex  organization,  and  was 
long  HUp})os(Ml,  on  the  autliority  of^Muller,  to  be  iissiparous,  that 
js  to  say,  the  multiplication  of  individuals  was  sup])osed  to  ])c 
(‘llcct(‘d  by  the  se})aration  of  the  ])arent  into  two  })arts,  a  ht‘ad 
being  (levelopi‘d  on  one  half  and  a  tail  on  the  other,  tlius  form* 
iiig  two  p(‘rfect  individuals  out  of  one.  Tliis  is  a  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  not  uncommon  among  some  of  the  invertebrata,  but  it  is 
not  the  usual  mode  of  increase  among  the  annelids.  Tlie  multi¬ 
plication  of  individuals,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  sp(‘cii‘s, 
and  that  of  the  syllis  is  very  remarkable.  Of  causes  we  are  in 
all  cas(\s  profoundly  ignorant,  and  can  only  describe  certain  ap- 
pcarane(*s  which  follow  each  other  in  the  strangest  manner.  We 
obsm-ve,  lirst,  the  formation,  upon  the  extremity  of  a  })erfect  syllis, 
of  a  s(‘ries  of  new  rings,  and  then  the  development,  upon  the  tirst 
of  these  new  6(‘gnu*nts,  of  a  lu'ad  like  that  of  tlu^  parmit  animal, 
with  the  same  number  of  (‘ves  and  antmime.  I'his  mav  be  de- 
scrib(‘d  as  a  proc(‘ss  of  budding,  l^'or  a  time  the  young  and  th(‘ 
old  syllis  im)  so  jK*rfectly  unitiMl  by  the  sann^  skin  and  intestims 
that  tlu'  food  swallowcul  by  the  ])arent  gives  nutriment  to  the 
olVspriug,  and  y(‘t  th(‘  tw(^  animals  have  a  distinct  lib'  and  will. 
'The  body  of  tlui  youngm*,  however,  is  rapidly^^iillcd  with  ova,  and 
wh(Mi  this  process  is  com[)leto  a  sejuiration  is  effeeb'd  ludwcvn 
the  panmt  and  the  olVshoot.  'fhe  lilHudy  thus  obtained  by  the 
youngca*  animal  is,  howevm*,  but  the  jaxdude  of  death,  for  as  soon 
as  the  t'ggs  are  suiliciently  .matured,  the  body  bursts  and  tin?  ova 
ar(‘  thrown  on  the  water  to  pass  through  a  series  of  metamor- 
ph(».<(\s  before  they  take  the  ultimate  form,  that  of  an  anmdid, 
and  the  creature  for  whose  (‘xistence  there  was  no  purp(»s(^  but 
tlu'  ri'pnKluction  of  tln^  speci(*s,  dies. 

We  might  sidect  from  M.  (Juatrefages’  pages  many  interesting 
j»articulars  in  redenaua'  to  the  tubicohe,  the  s(‘Con(l  order  (»f 
annelids,  if  wc^  could  tind  sj)ace  for  a  review  of  tlm  cntir(‘  subject 
W(‘  havi'  selected,  d’o  dwell  in  tubes  ludug  the  pred(‘termined 
mod(‘  of  liie  fiu*  these  animals,  the  respiratory  organs  are  d(‘- 
veh)ptMl  round  or  immediately  be  low  the  head,  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  body  could  the  branchial  tufts  have  been  so  placcel 
as  ti>  secure  in  every  sj)ecies  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  'I  his  is 
anotlna*  e»f  the  (‘vident  proofs  of  design  everywhere  discovered 
wlum  s! inlying  the  inferior  animals,  as  we  call  them  ;  but  how 
bi'autifully  Inis  tlu‘ design  bt‘en  linished !  Inuv  ex({uisite  the  or- 
gauizatit»nl  how  idegant  the  forms !  We  need  not  look  far  lor 
sju‘cimens  of  this  class  of  animals — they  may  b(‘  found  on  any 
part  of  our  coa.^ts.  The  serpuhe  are  perhaps  tln^  most  common 
and  most  abundant,  for  they  may  1h‘  collected  from  any  large 
mass  of  S4ni-wi‘ed,  and  are  det<*eted  on  almost  (‘very  fragment  ot 
bhell  that  lias  been  lung  lying  in  the  sea.  Idio  tubes  are  cal- 
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faroous,  and  nro  secTOt(Ml  by  tlio  animal  just  as  sliells  are  pro- 
du(*i‘d  by  the  mollusca,  but  tlio  varieties  are  numerous;  some  are 
opaque,  otlicrs  transjumuit ;  some  are  spiral,  others  strai<^ht ; 
sonn^  prostrate,  others  erect;  some  are  solitary,  like  the  ^erjmh 
tiiltularla,  and  others  live  in  groups.  The  sabella,  amphitrite, 
teriibella,  and  hermella,  live  in  tubes  construct(‘d  of  sand  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  shell.  Of  all  these  the  hermellas  are  the  most  singular. 
One  of  the  chara(*t(Tisti(*s  of  the  annelids  is  the  formation  of  the 
animals  in  symmetrical  halves  united  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
suggest  a  very  imperfec^t  connection,  d'his  structure  is,  if  ^V(^ 
may  so  speak,  exaggerated  in  the  hermelhis,  for  the  body  s(H*ms 
to  hi)  cleft  in  two  parts,  and  the  halvi‘s  are  ai)})arently  only 
unit(‘d  by  tlui  skin  and  the  digestive  canal.  Jhit  that  which 
gives  tlie  [>rinci[)al  interest  to  this  genus  is  the  fact,  that  although 
the  iirst  sijgment  of  the  body  has  on  both  sidi‘s  a  tri|)le  8erie*s 
of  tnlts,  the  back  is  su])[)lied  with  cirrhi,  which  perform  tlu^ 
ollice  of  branchia\  so  that  although  iidiabiting  a  tub(\  tla^ 
lun-nedla  is  a  dorsibranchiata.  d'hi^  external  ap|)earanct5  of  th(‘ 
animal,  as  he  observed  it  on  the  coasts  of  the  bay  of  Jliscay,  is 
well  descrilu'd  by  our  author: — 


On  these  coasts,  which  arc  so  violently  beaten  by  the  waves,  we 
often  observe  small  hillocks  of  sand,  pierced  by  an  intinite  number 
of  minute  openings,  half  covered  by  a  thin,  ])rojecting  margin, 
d’hese  mounds  arc  either  found  behind  some  largo  rock,  or  in  some 
deep  fissure,  although  occasionally  they  are  fixed  on  an  entirely 
uncovered  ])oint.  These  little  hillocks,  or  mounds,  which  look 
viuy  much  like  a  thick  piece  of  honeycomb,  aie  in  reality  villages, 
or  ])o]mlous  cities,  in  which  live,  in  modest  seclusion,  certain 
tubiculoiis  annelids,  known  by  the  name  of  ‘  hermellas (UH‘atnn‘s 
as  curious  as  any  that  fall  nmler  the  notice  of  the  naturalist,  'flieir 
body,  which  is  al)out  two  inches  in  length,  is  terminate*!  ant(uiorly 
by  a  bifurcated  head,  bearing  a  double,  bright  golden-e<d(»ured 
crown  of  strong,  sharp,  serrated  silken  threads.  'J'liese  brilliant 
crowns  are  not  mere  ornaments,  but,  to  sjieak  more  correctly,  are 
the  two  sides  of  a  solid  door,  or  rather  a  true  portcullis,  whi(;h 
hermeticj  illy  closes  the  entrance  of  the  habitation,  when,  at  the 
least  alarm  of  danger,  the  annelid  darts,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  within  its  house  of  sand.  From  the  edges  of  the  cephalic 
opening,  issue  about  fifty  or  sixty  light  violet-coloured,  slender 
filaments,  which  are  incessantly  moving  about  like  numerous 
minute  serpents.  These  are  so  many  arms  which  can  be  lengthene*! 
or  shortened  at  will,  and  which,  seizing  the  ])rcy  as  it  piisses,  l»ring 
it  into  the  hollow  funnel-shaped  mouth  at  the  base  ot  the  deju’cssion. 
it  is  by  means  of  these  arms  that  one  by  one  the  grains  of  *juartz, 
or  hard  limestone,  are  collected,  and  put  into  their  juoper  j>laces, 
to  seiwe  in  the  composition  of  the  tubes,  the  diflerent  parts  being 
solidly  cemented  together  by  a  sort  of  mortar-like  mucosity,  which 
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is  furnished  by  the  animal  itself.  On  the  sides  of  the  body  appear 
little  projections,  from  whence  issue  bundles  of  shaqi  and  cutting 
lances,  or  broad  fans,  serrated  like  semicircular  saws.  These  are 
the  feet  of  the  liermella.  Finally,  the  back  is  furnished  with 
cirrhi,  recurved  like  sickles,  and  whose  colour  varies  from  dark -red 
to  grass-green.  These  organs  represent  the  branchiic,  which,  by 
an  exception  that  has  hitherto  been  found  to  be  unicpie  in  this 
group,  arc  distributed  over  every'  ring,  instead  of  being  united  to 
the  head  like  the  petals  of  a  flower.” — Vol.  11.,  p.  170. 


'  The  extracts  we  have  made  from  ]\I.  Quatrefages’  “  Hambies  of 
a  Natuialist”  will  sii})ersede  the  necessity  for  criticism.  AVe 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  together  a  few  facts  relating  to  a 
small  class  of  animals,  and  to  give  a  connected,  though  brief 
account  of  their  natural  history ;  but  tlie  reader  will  not  expect 
any  such  connected  (‘X})osition  in  the  volunu's  befon*  us.  Jb* 
will  lind  there  a  j)leasing  record  of  such  excursions  as  he  himself 
taki's,  when  tiiin*  and  circumstanci‘s  permit,  made  by  a  man  <>f 
minute  observation,  well  informed  in  every  branch  of  natural 
history,  and  above  all  habituated  to  pc^rsonal  research.  A  boolc 
writtiMi  by  such  a  man,  and  containing  such  facts  as  he  would 
collect,  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable,  instructive,  suggest iv(‘. 
Thes(‘  ar(‘  tht‘  characteristics  of  the  “Hambies  of  a  Naturalist.” 
'riu*  blemishes  are  unimjx)rtant,  and  incident  to  the  education 
and  nationality  of  the  author;  but  the  excellences  an^  those 
wJiich  <listinguish  the  works  of  a  man  of  tliought  and  observation, 
(uithusiastic  in  his  studies,  cautious  in  his  deductions,  and  anxious 
to  communicate  that  knowledge,  in  the  attainment  of  which  liis 
labours  hav(‘  b(‘(‘n  great,  but  his  enjoyments  greater. 


Aut.  hi.— FIJI  AK])  THE  FIJIAK8. 


Fiji  ami  tiu:  Fijians.  Vol.  I.  The  Islands  and  their  Inhabitants.  lU* 
T’homas  Williams,  lute  Missionary  in  Fiji.  Vol.  II.  Missum 
JlisUny.  Uy  .lames  Falvert,  late  31issionary  in  Fiji.  Edited 
by  (Jeorge  Stringer  Eowe.  Jjondon,  Alexander  Ileylin. 


X()  more  inten'sting  records  have  ever  been  penned,  j>erhaj>s, 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  proj)agation  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  islands  of  the  Facilic  t)cean.  A  people  sunk  in  the 
grossest  (h'pths  of  barbarism,  >vhc>se  very  existence  seemed  a 
scaiulal  to  the  human  rac(‘,  have  within  a  few*  years  been  rc- 
(‘laimed  by  the  voice  of  the  })reacher  from  tiendish  habits,  and 
may  now*  be  txvii  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  missionary,  “clotlied, 
ami  in  their  right  mind.”  To  those  who  fli’st  visited  the  coral 
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coasts  of  these  beautiful  islets,  wliere  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man, 
is  ilivine,”  it  seemed  a  marvel  that  sueh  fair  Edens  could  he 
converted  into  the  theatres  of  crinu's  so  horrihhi  as  wert‘  ]H'rpi*- 
tmted  within  their  eonfines,  and  that  the  inhabitants  who  pos- 
sssed  these  charmin<^  abodes,  nursery-grounds  as  it  W(‘r(\  tilled 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  should  have  striven  to  render  them  mmv 
desolate  than  the  desert,  bv  the  commission  of  everv  abominable 
and  dc^radin^  vice.  Even  now  that  spirit  is  rampant  on  many 
an  island  ;  even  now  tln^  tiery  piissions  of  the  islanders  are  as 
uncontrollable  and  as  tierce  as  ever ;  but  jj^radually  the  cross  (►f 
(lirist  and  brotherlv  love  and  mMitleness  are  beiim  (‘xtemhul 
throimhoTit  tliem,  and  alreadv  tin?  neck  of  the  moral  diseiuse  has 
been  broken,  and  if  sin  cannot  1h‘  banished  from  those  shores, 
the  feelings  of  the  natives  are  liappily  bccomintj;  (‘very  day  more 
humanised  by  pur(‘r  notions  of  the  Heity,  by  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  by  faith  and  expectation  in  tlio  promises  of  a 
Divines  Saviour. 

Amongst  the  most  recent  of  those  interesting  works,  which 
chronich'  the  labours  and  hopes  of  tlie  missionarv,  are  the 
volumes  before  us.  They  refer  to  a  group  of  islands  lying  in 
tlie  l^icilic  Ocean,  a  canoe  sailing-distance  from  the  Eriendly 
Islands,  and  called  by  their  aboriginal  name,  the  Fiji  Islands. 
They  consist  of  not  fewer  than  two  hundn'd  and  tw(‘ntv  liv(^  in 
number,  about  eighty  of  which  are  inhabit'd,  and  exhaiding  ov(*r 
about  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  ocean,  form  a  coniuicting 
link  b(dwt‘en  tlie  abixles  of  th(‘  Malayan  and  Papuan  raec'S,  whicli 
inliabit  th(‘  widely-S})read  Polynesia.  Abel  Jansen  J’asman,  tla^ 
Oiiteh  navigaten*,  was  the  first  to  sail  amongst  th(‘m.  Sinc(.* 
the  visit  of  this  miterprising  explorer  in  Kib'l,  th(‘y  remained 
unnoti(x*d  until  (^q)tain  (look  lay-to  off  an  island  in  the  wind¬ 
ward  group,  naming  it  “Turtle  Island.”  In  I781f  and  17J)li, 
Oaptain  I  high  cauglit  a  sight  of  tlu'in  ;  and  in  J71f(),  tin;  “  I  )uff,” 
under  the  command  of  Caidain  AVilson,  was  luxarly  lost  touching 
th(*  reef  off  Tavuini.  About  the  year  180(1  traders  Ix^gan  to 
discover  their  value,  and  visited  them  for  the  ])urjH>se  of  ja-ociir- 
ing  sandal-wood  to  burn  before  Phines(‘  idols,  or  bich(‘-d(?-mer  to 
gratify  the  palat(‘  of  Chinese  eiaeures.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  by  the  Admiralty  to  obtain  accurate^  information  about  this 
magnificent  group  of  islands,  or  to  improve  the  charts  b(‘(pi(}atli(*d 
to  them  l)y  the  navigators  of  the  last  century,  until  within  the 
last  few  vears,  when  an  (‘laborah;  survey  was  mad(‘  by  the  PniUKl 
States’  Exploring  Exj>edition,  which  cruised  in  these*  waters  from 
18:i8tol842. 

Tlie  number  of  the  islands  or  islets  in  this  group  wo  have 
already  given ;  but,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  th(‘y  vary  vastly 
in  .size  and  outline,  from  the  simple  form  of  th(‘  coral  reef  to  the 
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nu».e(l  and  often  majestic  prandenr  of  volcanic  stracture.  'llio 
two'largest  islands,  Vanualevn  (Great-land)  and  Ka  \  ti  Leva 
(the  tircat  Fiji),  measure  respectively  one  liiindicd  mdes  long 
l.v  twenty  live  in  breadth,  and  ninety  miles  long  mid  . tty  m 
breadth/ 'fhe  population  is  estimated  at  about  L>0,U(H  souk 
So  beautiful  was  their  aspect,”  writes  tominodore  A\  ilkes.  ot 
the  Vnited  States  Exploring  Expedition,  reterring  t..  his  visit  to 
theim  “that  i  could  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  the  reali/ing 
seS  of  the  well-known  fact  that  they  were  t  abode  ol 
a  savaoc,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  race  ot  cannibals. 

Eefoi^  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  labours  of  the  mission, 
we  will  <dve  the  reader  an  opportunity  ot  .ludging  ol  the  chaiae- 
o  of  the  natives,  by  iiitroiliicing  a  few  pictures  .Irawii  on  he 
s  ot  bv  that  trulhlul  Ltist,  the  author  of  the  hist  volume  ot  die 
rseid  work,  the  Itev.  Thomas  Williams  We  shal  do  1  . 

also  with  the  less  fear  of  wearying  our  j 

work  is  thickly  striwvii  with  illustrative  anecdotes  ot  a  most  m 

«n.l  «in  lUorot.™  ».Wly 

overv  turn  a  descrii.tive  and  animated  mcnlciit. 

-riie  1' ijiaiis,  according  to  the  account  wo  have  betoii.  us,  au- 
de-aTibed  is  being  above  the  middle  height  well  made  and  o 
i  .  t  v.ri  Uv  of  Ikiire.  'I'hcv  exceed  the  white  race  m  average 
:mtureim/.r/^^^^^^^  the  toiigaiis.  Their  build  is  decide,  y 
Europ.’an.  ]dost  have  broad  chests  mid  strong  sinewy  ai i  s, 
whilst  a  prevailing  sb.ulness  of  limb  is  at  oime  conspicuous  l  a 
“  1  is  c  .ver...l  by  a  mass  of  black  hair,hmg,  tr>/^L%  >^>“1 
i.metinu.s  en.-r.ni.-hi,ig  on  the  Ibrel lead  ami 

to  u  thick,  nmnd,  and  pointed  bear.  ,  to  which  iimusta  1  s  a 

oft.m  a.l.l.-.l.  The  outline  ..f  the  fa.-e  is  a  g..od  J_ 

„...„th  large,  with  white  mi.l  regular  teeth;  tlio  m>- 

shap.:.l.  with  full  imstrils,  yet  distinct  from  the  .  'J 

..v.‘s  bla.-k,  .luick,  mi.l  restlessly  ..bservant.  Jhc  ^ 

tiies.i  natives  display  remarkable  ingenuity,  bii 

monly  gi-otes.pio,l.eing  arranged  in  ey._p-  '"“.‘j  /  /  [ ‘^Jveral 

,lye.l  jid-black,  blue-black,  aii.l  ashy-white,  ,o/t  .m 

sliaile;'  of  red  nrevail.  Sometimes  two  or  more 

the  same  hea.l:  some  liea.ls  are  liiiishe.l  7 ‘1',  •  ,, 

.-..lour  iiearlvliko  a  counsellor’s  wig:  m  siiiiie  the  ^ 

splu-rical  iiia'ss  .if  jct-l.lack  hair  with  a  white  n.ll 

Ima.ls  have  all  the  oriiamentation  behind,  c.msistin  •  _ 

of  twist.'d  conls  ending  in  tassels ;  111  others  J.''‘;.^‘^'“’„Htie  litvk. 
to  I  lup’-e  n‘il  roll  or  a  t^aiuly  i>roje(*tiou  falling  tl 

„;:;r  „  ill  i»>v « h.rsc.  k....;  k  liory  i«ii'  “■ •;j; 

the  re.<t  of  the  hea.l  being  bald ;  a  second  has  iimst  <d  • 

eiit  awav,  leaving  tim  e  or  four  rows  ot  small  h  is  his 

head  were  plmite.l  with  small  paint-brushes;  a  third  * 
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head  bare  except  wliero  a  largo  patcli  i)rojocts  over  each  teiimle ; 
one,  two,  or  tlin'c  cords  of  twisted  liair  often  fall  from  the  right 
temple,  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Jhit  it  would  be'^an 
endless  task  to  ennmeratt*  all  tla^  varieties  of  head-dresses  in¬ 
vented  by  the  ingenious  colffeurn  of  Fiji. 

The  aspect  of  the  Fijian,  eonsidm-ed  with  reference  to  his 
mental  character,  so  far  from  supporting  the  decision  which 
wonld  tlirnst  him  almost  outside  of  mankind,  pr(\scnts  many 
points  ()f  great  interest,  showing  that  if  an  ordinary  amount  of 
attention  were  bestowed  upon  him,  he  would  take  no  mean  mnk 
in  the  great  human  family  to  which  he  has  hitlu'rto  b(‘en  a  dis¬ 
grace.  J)nll,  barren  stupidity  forms  no  part  of  his  eharaet(*r. 
Jlis  feelings  are  a(‘Ute  but  not  busting;  his  emotions  lausily 
ious('d  but  transient ;  his  senses  are  keen  and  so  well-(*m- 
ployed  that  he  ottcm  exeids  the  while  man  in  many  tilings.  In 
social  diplomacy  the  Fijian  is  very  cautions,  rarely  will  he  fail  to 
r(‘a<l  the  eountcaianco  ot  the  jxu'son  he  addresses;  he  is  eajiable 
f)f  de(‘p  reserve  and  imi>onctrablc  du])licity  ;  the  more  important 
h(^  feels  his  business,  the  more  earnestly  ho  protests  he  has  none 
at  all  it  he  thinks  the  time  is  inopportune  for  urging  it;  if  it 
serves  his  [mrpose  he  will  study  dillicult  and  peculiar  characters, 
reserving  the  results  for  future  use  ;  if  afterwards  he  wish  to  please 
them  he  will  know  how;  and  if  to  annoy  them,  it  will  be  done 
niost  exactly,  llis  sense  of  hearing  is  acute,  and  by  a  stroke  of 
his  nail  he  judges  of  the  ripeness  of  fruits  or  soundness  of 
various  substances. 


“  ( I I’cat  eijiiiiaund  ot  temper,  and  ja^wor  to  conceal  his  emotions, 
are  often  disjdayed  by  the  Fijian.  Let  some  one,  for  instance, 
bring  a  valuable  ])rcsent  to  a  Chief  from  whom  he  seeks  a  favour,  it, 
will  be  regarded  with  chilling  indilfcrence,  Jiltliough  it  is,  of  all 
things,  what  tho  delighted  superior  most  wished  to  i)ossess.  J 
well  recollect  how  an  old  Chief  on  liakemba  received  from  my  lips 
an  important  piece  of  information,  just  arrived  from  Mbau.  I  com¬ 
municated  it,  under  tho  imj)rcssiou  that  no  one  else  in  his  village 
knew  of  it.  llis  manner  strengthened  this  belief;  for,  by  simj)!}' 
naming  the  souice  of  my  report,  J  secured  liis  ear,  and,  as  J  j)ro- 
cceded,  his  jaw  fell,  his  eyes  dilated,  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked 
strongly,  and  long  before  I  finished,  the  old  man  was  a  very  imjier- 
sonation  of  admiring  attention.  'J’he  elfect  w;ui  comjdcte,  and  I 
])aused  at  the  end  of  my  story  ex]>ecting  tho  usual  outburst  of  ex¬ 
clamation  ;  but,  to  my  mortification,  the  old  (’hiefs  features  relapsed 
into  their  wonted  i)lacidity,  as  he  coolly  replied,  ‘  ^fhe  messenger 
of  tho  King  had  just  finished  telling  us  this  news  as  you  approaelied 
the  house.’ 

“  The  conduct  of  Absalom  towards  his  brother  Amnon  is  exactly 
descriptive  of  what  often  happens  in  Fiji :  ‘  And  Absalom  s[)ake  unto 
his  brother  Amnon  neither  good  nor  Ixid ;  for  Absalom  huteil 
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Aninoii.’  I  have  often  witnessed  such  outward  calmness  ninl 
apj)arent  indiilorence,  when  within — 

‘  Slumbered  a  wliirlwiiid  of  the  heart’s  emotions.’ 

1  was  personally  aecpiainted  with  the  ehief  parties  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tragedy,  which  serves  to  illustrate  the  charaeteristic  just 
noted.  'Fui  AVainunu,  the  principal  actor,  was  himself  my  in¬ 
formant.  Jn  the  year  1851,  his  cousin  Mbatinamu  of  Mima 
was  slain.  Shortly  after  Mbatinamu’s  death,  part  of  a  tribe  from 
the  district  where  he  fell,  visited  Tui  Wainunu  with  a  present 
of  pottery,  and  were  entertained  by  him  for  several  days.  One 
day,  when  the  party  from  Na  Mbuna  were  conversing  with  Tui 
Wainunu,  their  Ohief,  ignorant  of  their  entertainers  connexion  with 
Mbua,  mentioned  Mbatinamu,  sa^ung  that  he  was  a  line  young 
Ohief.  'Ihii  Wainunu's  suspicions  were  at  once  excited,  and  he, 
pretending  entire  ignorance  of  the  deceased  Ohief,  made  several 
im|uiries  about  him.  d’his  had  the  desired  effect,  d'he  ^Ibuna 
Ohiof  gave  Mbatinamu’s  history,  concluding  thus :  ‘1  struck  him 
to  the  I'arth,  and  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties  for  life.’  After  de¬ 
scribing  how  the  corpse  lay,  he  added,  ‘  I  turned  it  upon  its  back, 
cut  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  and  ate  it  myself!  And  see  this 
eord,  by  which  my  chest  key  is  suspended  from  my  neck  ;  it  was 
braided  of  the  ornamental  tufts  of  hair  cut  from  his  head.’  ‘  And 
did  you  eat  his  tiuigue  y’  calmly  asked  the  listener.  ‘  Yes,’  was 
the  reply,  ‘  I  killed  him,  and  ate  his  tongue.’  The  guest  was 
already  a  dead  man  in  Tui  Wainunu’s  estimation  ;  but  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  vengeance  was  deferred  until  the  eve  of  the  visitor's 
de})arture.  ’fhen,  after  midnight,  'I’ni  Wainunu  called  round  him 
a  lew  trusty  men,  and  walked  with  them  to  the  house  where  tin; 
vietims  slept.  A  blow  on  the  wall  IVoin  the  Chief's  heavy  club 
wokt‘  the  inmates,  who,  before  they  could  recover  from  their 
surprise,  were  ordered  out  to  die,  while  the  wrathful  avenger  cried. 

‘  Ami  can  you  tly,  that  you  will  escape  from  me?’  The  first  who 
eame  out  was  idaced  in  the  custody  of  an  attendant.  ’J'he  next  fell 
with  his  skull  smashed,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  until  eleven 
dead  or  dving  men  lav  at  the  feet  of  the  executioners.  ’Fwo  women 
of  the  party  were  kej)t  as  slaves,  and  the  man  who  came  out  first 
managed  to  escape  in  the  confusion.  All  the  rest,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  were  suddenly  butchered,  and  their  bodies  shared 
ami  dt^voured  by  the  friends  of  Tui  Wainunu,  who  ‘  sjiake’  to  his 
ill  fated  guests  ‘  neither  gtmd  nor  bad.’  ” 

'riie  i'ijiaus  are  also  superstitious. 

'I’he  heathen  sailoi-s  arc  very  superstitious.  ( Vrtain  parts  of  the 
ocean,  through  fear  of  the  spirits  of  the  deep,  they  pass  over  in 
silence,  with  uncovered  heads,  and  Ciireful  that  no  fragment  of  haul 
or  ]>art  (d'  their  dress  shall  fall  into  the  water.  'Fhe  common  tropic- 
bird  is  the  shrine  of  one  of  their  gods,  and  the  shark  of  another: 
and  should  the  one  fly  over  their  heads,  or  the  other  swim  j^ast, 
those  who  wore  turbans  would  doff  them,  and  all  utter  the  word  of 
n'spt'ct.  A  shark  lying  athwart  their  course  is  an  omen  which  fills 


them  witli  tear.  A  basket  of  hitter  oranges  put  t>n  a  xrsi  canoe  is 
l)(‘lieve(l  to  diminish  its  speed.  On  one  of  their  canoes  it  is  talm  to 
eat  food  in  the  hold  ;  on  another,  in  the  liouse-on-dcck ;  on  another, 
on  the  platform  over  the  house.  Canoes  have  been  lost  because  the 
crew,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  in  a  storm,  have  (piitted  their 
})osts  to  svro  to  their  god,  and  throw  yacpma  and  whales’  teeth  at  the 
waves  to  ])ropitiate  them.” 


Tho  Fijians  have  inoiv  tluin  averago  convorsational  powers, 
and  chattering  groups  while  away  the  early  night  by  retailing 
local  news  or  oldtui  legends.  In  sareasiti,  ininiicrv,  jest,  and 
‘‘cbalf,”  they  greatly  excel,  and  will  keoj)  ('ach  other  on  the 
broad  grin  for  hours  together.  Hiat  they  poss(‘ss  great  mechanical 
skill,  and  are  clever  in  designing,  may  b(‘  seen  in  the  earv(‘d  Jind 
stained  patterns  of  their  spear-heads,  clubs,  bowls,  fans,  snn-screims, 
houst^  decorations,  likns  or  waist-costumes.  If  we  contemplate 
the  moral  character  of  the  h^ijian  W(*  shall  lind  it  mon*  di'graded 
than  can  be  conceiviMl  bv  an  imagination  trained  and  nurtured 
in  the  ideas  furnished  bv  a  Christian  stat(‘  of  civilization.  Frich* 
and  covetonsness  exercise  a  joint  tyranny  over  bis  mind  ;  lu^  is 
excessively  attacluMl  to  his  country,  and  to  hear  it  sj)oken  of  as 
less  than  the  largest  kingdoms  of  the  earth  wounds  his  s(‘lf-lov<* 
and  deeply  hurts  his  feelings.  Iloasting  is  another  of  his  quali¬ 
fications;  but  few  things  annoy  him  more  than  bidiig  betrayed 
into  a  manifestation  of  anger.  The  k'ijian  is  also  a  grt^at  ad(‘pt 
in  acting  iis  w(‘ll  as  telling  an  untruth,  and  to  acconqjlish  a  deiMl 
of  vengeance  he  will  ju*actise  any  sort  of  treachery  and  deceit. 
Ingratitude  and  an  intcuise  and  vcuigeful  malignity  an*  ind(‘(*d 
amongst  the  most  consj)icuous  vices  of  the  Fijian  character; 
whilst  all  the  evils  of  the  most  licentious  sensualitv  are  found 
amongst  tliis  pc'ople. 

As  may  be  imagined  tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  uativ(*s  of 
these  islands  partake  largely  f)f  the  dark  picture  wo  havi*  drawn 
of  their  moral  character.  Whilst  in  everv-(lav  matters  thf*v  ani 
exce(‘dingly  linniking.  In  the  first  ])lace  tlu-y  are  rigidly  cere¬ 
monious,  and  as  an  instances  we  give  jni  (‘xtract  illustrating  the 
manner  of  drinking  the  a  bevc'rage  in  common  use 

on  Vanua  J^evu  and  some  parts  of  Viti  Levu,  wIktc  it  is  taken  as 
Europ(*ans  do  cofVee. 

“ ]\rore  form  attends  the  use  of  this  narcotic  in  Somosonu)  than 
elsewhere.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Kings  herahl  stands  in  front 
of  the  royal  abode,  and  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ‘  Ya(|ona !’ 
Hereupon,  all  within  hearing  resjxmd,  in  a  sort  of  scream, 
‘  /’ — ‘Chew  it  r  At  this  signal  the  Chiefs,  ]uicsts,  and 

leading  men  gather  round  the  well-known  bowl,  and  talk  over 
j)ublic  affairs,  or  state  the  work  assigned  for  the  day,  while  their 
favourite  draught  is  being  ])roparcd.  When  the  young  men  have 
finished  the  chewing,  each  deposits  his  portion,  in  the  form  of  a 
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round  dry  ball,  in  the  boul,  the  inside  of  Avliich  thus  bccoiuos 
studded  over  with  a  larjTje  number  of  these  separate  little  masses. 
'J'he  man  who  luis  to  make  the  gro^,  takes  the  bowl  by  the  ed«»-e  and 
tilts  it  tow’ards  the  King,  or,  in  his  absenec,  to  the  (’hief  ap]Htint(‘d 
to  ])reside.  A  herald  calls  the  King’s  attention  to  the  slantim»- 
bowd,  saying,  ‘  Sir,  wdth  respects,  the  yaipna  is  collected.’  If  the 
King  thinks  it  enough,  he  replies,  in  a  lo'sv  tone,  ^  L)ha'  MVrin^'* 
it  an  order  wdiich  the  lierahl  communicates  to  the  man  at  tlie 
bowl  in  a  louder  voice.  The  w'atcr  is  then  Ciilled  for,  and  gradually 
)>ourcd  in,  a  little  at  first,  and  then  more,  until  the  bowl  is  full,  or 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  says,  ‘Sto})!’  the  operator,  in  the 
meantime,  gathering  up  and  comin-essing  the  chewed  root.  Xow’ 
i(dlow\s  the  srieiire  of  the  process,  wdiich  Mariner  describes  so  aceu- 
rat(‘ly,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  his  account,  d'he 
strainer  is  com})osed  of  a  quantity  of  the  lino  fibrous  vany  (hibiscus,) 
Avhich  is  sjuead  over  the  surface  of  the  infusion,  on  which  it  floats, 
and  ‘  the  man  wdio  manages  the  bowd  now^  begins  his  diflicult  o])0- 
ration.  In  the  first  ])lace,  he  extends  his  left  hand  to  the  hirtluM* 
side  of  the  bowl,  wdth  his  fingers  pointing dow'ii wards,  and  tlie  palm 
towards  himself;  ho  sinks  that  hand  carefully  down  the  side  of  the 
how  1,  carrying  wdth  it  the  edp)  of  the  van  ;  at  the  same  time,  his 
right  hand  is  piuforining  a  similar  operation  at  the  side  next  to  him, 
the  finger  pointing  dowinvards,  and  the  palm  presenting  outwards. 
He  does  this  slowdy,  from  side  to  side,  gradually  descending  dei'pm* 
and  deeper,  till  his  fingers  meet  each  other  at  the  bottom^  so  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fibres  of  the  root  are  by  these  means  (‘U- 
(dosed  in  the  vau,  forming  as  it  were  a  roll  of  above  two  feet  in 
huigth,  lying  along  the  bottom  from  side  to  sidis  the  edges  of  the 
I'ini  meeting  ea(di  other  und(>rm‘ath.  He  now  carefully  I’olls  it  ovoi’, 
so  that  the  edges  ov(uhij>ping  (Nudi  other,  or  rather  inliuiningling, 
come  uppermost.  Ih‘  next  doubles  in  the  two  ends,  and  rcdls  it 
eandiilly  over  again,  endeavouring  to  reduce  it  to  a  narrower  and 
tirmer  coini»as.s.  He  now’  brings  it  cautiously  out  of  the  liuid, 
taking  firm  hold  of  it  by  the  tw’o  ends,  one  in  each  hand,  (the  hack 
of  the  hands  being  upwards,)  and,  raising  it  bieast  high,  wdlh  his 
arms  considerably  extended,  he  brings  his  right  hand  tow’ards  his 
breast  moving  it  grailually  onwards  ;  and,  wdiilst  his  h.*f(  hand  is 
coming  round  towanls  his  right  shoulder,  his  right  hand  ]>arlially 
twisting  the  lays  the  tuid  which  it  holds  uj)ou  the  left,  elbow', 
so  that  the  vnu  lies  tlius  extended  upon  that  arm,  one  end  Ixung  still 
gr;us]a*d  by  the  left  hand.  The  right  hand,  being  now^  jit  liberty,  is 
brought  und(*r  the  left  fore-arm,  which  still  remains  in  the  same 
situation,)  and  carried  outwardly  towards  the  left  elbow,  that  it  may 
again  seize  in  that  situation  the‘  end  of  the  vait,  ’fhe  right  hand 
then  di'scribes  a  bold  (uirve  outwardly  fi*om  the  clu'st,  whilst  the 
left  comes  across  the  chest,  describing  a  curve  nearer  to  him,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction,  till,  at  length,  the  left  hand  is  extended  from 
juiu,  and  the  right  approaches  to  the  left  shoulder,  gradually  twist¬ 
ing  the  uiti  by  the  turn  and  flexures  juineii>ally  of  that  wrist :  this 
do\iblo  motion  is  then  retraced,  but  in  such  a  way  (the  left  wrist 
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now  principally  acliiij*)  that  the  ma,  instead  of  l)oin<;  untwisted,  is 
still  more  twisted,  and  is  at  lenp;th  apiin  placed  on  the  loft  arm, 
while  he  takes  a  new  and  less  ct)nstrained  hold.  Tlius  the  hands 
and  arms  ])erforin  a  variety  of  curves  of  the  most  j;;raceful  descrip¬ 
tion  :  the  muscles,  both  of  the  arms  and  chest,  are  seen  rising;  jis 
they  arc  called  into  action,  disjdayinu;  what  would  be  a  line  and 
uncommon  subject  of  study  for  the  painter  ;  for  no  combinations  of 
animal  action  can  develop  the  swell  and  i)lay  of  the  muscles  with 
more  grace  or  with  better  elVect.  The  degiee  of  strength  which  he 
exerts,  when  there  is  a  large  (piantity,  is  very  great,  and  the  d(‘x- 
terity  with  which  he  accomplishes  the  whole  never  fails  to  ox(‘ite 

the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  ]>rcsent . Sometimes  tin? 

libres  of  the  VAin  are  heard  to  crack  with  the  increasing  tension,  yet 
the  mass  is  seen  whole  and  entire,  becoming  more  thin  as  it  bccoimvs 
more  twisted,  while  the  infusion  drains  fr()m  it  in  a  regularly  de¬ 
creasing  (piantity,  till  at  length  it  dcnic's  a  single  dro]>.’  The  man 
now'  tosses  the  dregs  behind  him.  or,  with  a  new  lot  of  vdu,  repeats 
the  operation,  until  the  li(piid  is  clear  and  lit  for  use.’’ 

AV('  ciiu  only  alludi'i  to  the  ]>romin(Mit  characteristics  of  th(‘so 
islanders.  Tlnn'r  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  ag('d  strongly 
mark  the  h(‘ath(*nism  of  their  customs. 

‘‘  To  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  kindnesses  of  the  Fijians  are  cruel. 
Fald  heads  and  grey  hairs  excite  contempt  inst(‘ad  of  honour  ;  and, 
on  this  account,  the  aged,  when  tlu'y  lind  themselves  likely  to 
become  troublesome,  beg  of  their  children  to  strangle  them.  If  the 
parents  should  be  slow'  to  make  the  jirojiosal,  they  are  anticipated 
Ity  th(^  children.  The  heatlnai  notion  is,  that,  as  they  die,  such 
w'ill  their  condition  be  in  another  world  ;  hem'e  their  desire  to 
cscap(‘  (\xtr(‘me  infirmity.  J  have  never  kiiowai  a  case  of  self- 
destruction  w'hich  had  personal  defect  or  deformity  for  its 
motive;  but  a  n'pugnancii  (^n  the  ]Kirt  of  thi'  sound,  the  healthy, and 
the  young,  to  associate  with  the  mainuMl,  the;  si(;k,  and  the  ag(al,  is 
th(i  main  cause  of  the  sacrilice. 

“  It  could  answ'or  no  good  ]mrpose  to  record  many  of  the  fnapient 
instaiiCHis  of  .abominable  cruelty  tow'ards  the  aged  and  infirm,  w  hii^h 
are  jirccisel}'  similar  to  those  ])ractiscd  by  some  other  heathen 
nations.  Exposure,  burying  alive,  and  tla^  ropi',  are  the  means 
generally  used  for  des]»atching  these  unfortunates.  One  case,  ]»c(;u- 
liarly  Fijian,  may  be  narrated.  AVangka  i  Ahiki  t(>ld  me  that  his 
brother  was  drow'iied  at  sea  wdth  Ihimbithi,  a  Somosomo  Prince. 
‘  Then,’  said  I,  ‘  he  w'cnt  from  you  w'cll,  and  you  saw  him  no 
more.’  AN'angka  i  replied,  ‘Well,  not  exactly  so;  w'c  saw  him 
again  ;  for,  w'hen  the  caimc  on  which  he  sailed  w  ent  dow  n,  ho  sw'am 
about  until  one  (.)f  the  fleet  came  near  him,  and  he  got  on  hoard, 
resting  some  time,  it  being  night.  As  the  day  broke  bo  w'as  dis¬ 
covered  by  bis  conpianions  in  trouble,  .and  sincii  be  had  fared  worse 
than  they,  it  was  at  once  decided  that  ho  ought  to  b(*  cliibhed. 
.Inst  then,  some  one  recognised  him  as  a  skilful  sailor:  this  turned 
the  scale  in  his  favour,  as  it  w'as  agreed  that  he  should  live,  and  at 
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onco  take  <lio  liolm.  Weak  and  unfit  as  he  necessarily  -was  for  a 
post  which  wearies  the  most  energetic,  he  took  the  great  steer-oar; 
nor  was  ho  allowed  to  leave  it  until,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  thcv 
reached  Vuna.  One  heart  there  Wiis  among  the  crew  tliat  pitied 
that  death-like  being  who  gras})ed  the  helm,  and,  seeing  tliat  he  was 
unable  to  move  from  the  canoe,  carried  him  ashore,  and  shared  a 
piece  of  w'ater-melon  with  him.  His  friends  at  Somosomo,  on  hear¬ 
ing  of  his  twofold  esca})e,  rejoiced  greatly,  brought  him  laune, 
attended  him  for  nearly  two  months,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  his  recovery.  Soon  after,  through  eating  a  i)iece  of 
fowl,  he  suffered  a  relapse,  so  that  his  body  became  swadlcinand  his 
friends  said  that  his  breath  smelt  bad.  They  had  receivcnl  orders 
to  go  on  a  voyage  the  next  day,  and,  as  no  one  could  lie  spared  to 
look  after  the  invalid,  and  to  take  him  on  the  canoe  might  give  him 
])ain,  and  inconvenience  his  friends,  they  ctmcluded  that  it  wamld  he 
i)est  to  strangle  him;  which  purpose,  wdth  his  owui  consent,  they 
carried  out.  His  relatives  kissed  and  w'ept  over  him;  strangle<l, 
buried,  .and  mourned  for  him  ;  and  the  next  day  set  out  on  their 
voyage. 

“  I  n  the  destruction  of  their  decrej)it  parents,  the  Fijians  sometimes 
]dead  .afl'ection,  urging  that  it  is  a  kindness  to  shorten  tlie  miserable 
]u‘riod  of  second  childhood.  In  their  estimation,  the  use  of  a  rope 
instead  of  the  club  is  a  mark  of  love  so  strong,  tli.at  tliey  wonder 
when  a  stronger  is  demanded.  In  many  eases,  how(‘ver,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  disguise  the  cruelty  of  the  deed.  It  is  a  startling,  but 
incontestable  fact,  that  in  Fiji  there  exists  a  general  system  of  parri¬ 
cide,  w'liicli  ranks  too,  in  all  respects,  as  a  soci.al  institution.” 


And  again  : — 

“  If  sick  ])ersons  have  no  friends,  they  arc  simply  left  to  perish. 
Should  they  be  among  friends,  they  arc  eared  for  until  they  become 
tn»ubles(nue,  or,  through  weakness,  olVensivc  ;  wdiereupon  they  are 
gtuierally  put  out  of  the  way.  The  peo])le  near  to  A  atukali  decide 
the  <piestion  of  a  sick  person's  recoveiy  by  a  visit  to  a  famous 
inulamuhi  tree,  which  is  the  index  of  death.  If  they  find  a  branch  of 
the  tree  newly  broken  off,  they  suppose  th.at  the  )H'rson  on  whose 
account  they  pay  the  yisit  must  die.  If  no  branch  is  broken,  recovery 
is  expected.  When  a  warrior  meditates  a  daiing  deed,  ho  .s.ays,  ‘  1 
shall  come  near  to  breaking  a  br.anch  of  the  mnhtimUi  to-day.’  The 
death  of  the  j>atient  being  at  once  determined,  .any  aj)))eal  on  his 
part  is  useless,  h’atu  V.arani  spoke  of  one  among  many  whom  he 
liad  caused  to  be  buried  alive.  She  had  been  w'cakly  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  Fhief,  thinking  her  likely  to  remain  so,  had  a  grave 
dug.  The  curiosity  of  the  poor  girl  was  excited  by  loud  exclama¬ 
tions,  as  though  something  extraordin.ary  had  .ap])e.ared,  and,  on 
st<*]>]ung  out  i‘f  the  house,  she  w'.as  seized,  and  throw’ll  into  her 
grave.  In  vain  she  shrieked  witJi  horror,  and  cried  out,  *  Ho  not 
.  bury  me  I  1  am  quite  w'ell  now  !’  Two  men  kejit  her  down  by 
standing  on  her,  while  others  threw  the  soil  in  upon  her,  until  she 
wjis  heard  no  more.” 
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As  ill!  liluslratiou  of  the  horriil  practice  of  sacrilicin"  Iminaii 
victims  on  tlie  death  of  a  husband  or  chief,  ^Ye  give  the  following 
extract : — 

“Ordinarily,  tho  first  victim  for  the  lolitkn  is  the  man’s  wife,  and 
more  than  one,  if  he  has  several.  1  have  kmnvii  the  mother  to  be 
strangled  too.  Jii  the  case  of  a  Chief  who  has  a  conlidential  eoin- 
])anion,  this  his  rightdiand  man,  in  order  to  prevent  a  disruption  of 
their  intimaev,  ought  to  die  with  his  superior;  and  a  neglect  of  this 
duty  would  lower  liiin  in  ])nblic  ojiinion.  1  knew  one  who  esea])ed  ; 
but  the  associate  of  Ita  Mbombo,  the  (diicf  of  Weilea,  was,  togetlun* 
with  the  head  wife  of  the  deceased,  murdered,  to  accompany  him 
into  llie  regions  of  the  dead.  Tlie  bodies  of  these  victims  are 
called  ‘  gniss  ’  for  luMlding  the  (diiefs  grave.  AVheii  IMbitlii,  wlio 
was  a  Chief  of  liigh  rank  and  greatly  esteemed  in  IMathnata,  died, 
(1S4D,)  in  addition  to  his  own  wife,  live  nnm  and  their  wives  were 
strangled,  to  form  the  floor  of  his  grave,  'fhey  wen'  laid  on  a  layer 
of  mats,  and  the  Chief  was  ])laced  on  them.  ^Ihule-i-Navave,  a 
Chief  of  limited  inlliu'iiee,  was  buried  on  four  ])oor  women,  one 
(piite  a  girl.  Six  were  to  liave  been  killed  ;  but  one  was  ludd 
enough  to  objeet,  and  was  spared  ;  tho  other  owed  her  life  to  mis¬ 
sionary  interposition.  I'he  usual  victims  on  these  oecjisions  an* 
two  women,  or  a  man  and  a  woman.  After  the  women  are  strangled, 
they  are  well  oiled,  their  heads  dressed  and  ornamented,  new  lihus 
put  on  them,  and  vermilion  or  tunnerie  jiowder  spread  on  their 
faces  and  bosoms.  J  have  seen  this  done  on  some  women  before 
di'ath.  When  ]uepared,  they  arc  ]>laeed  b}'  the  side  of  the  warliki* 
deail,  and  together  form  one  of  the  strangest  and  saddest  of  groups. 
The  young  ('hief  of  Lasakau,  A'gavindi,  was  laid  out  with  a  wife  at 
his  side,  his  mother  at  his  feet,  and  a  servant  a  short  way  off.’* 

The  following  will  sliow'  that  tho  horrible  jiractico  of  canni¬ 
balism  exists  in  all  its  most  degrading  malignity  in  these 
islands : — 

“  'When  T  first  knew  TiOti,  he  was  living  at  Xa  Jhiwai.  A  few  years 
before,  he  killed  his  only  wife  and  ate  her.  She  accom])anicd  him 
to  plant  taro,  and  when  the  work  was  done,  he  sent  her  to  fetch 
wood,  with  whieh  he  ma<h^  a  fire,  while  she,  at  his  bidding,  collectcil 
leaves  and  grass  to  line  the  oven,  and  ])rocured  a  bamboo  to  cut  up 
what  was  to  be  cooked.  When  she  had  clieerfully  obeyed  his  com¬ 
mands,  the  monster  seized  his  wife,  deliberately  dismembereil  her, 
and  cooked  and  ate  her,  calling  some  to  helj)  him  in  consuming  the 
unnatural  feast.  The  woman  was  his  ecjual,  one  with  whom  he 
lived  comfortably;  he  had  no  (piarrel  with  her,  or  cause  of  com- 
]daint.  Twice  he  might  have  defended  his  conduct  to  me,  had  In^ 
been  so  disposed,  but  he  only  assented  to  the  truth  of  what  I  here 
record.  The  cuily  motives  could  have  b(‘en  a  tondne.ss  lor  human 
flesh,  and  a  hope  that  he  should  be  spoken  of  and  pointed  out  as  a 
terrific  fellow. 

N.S. — VOL.  IV. 
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“ThoRONvno  oRoapo  from  shipwreck  Jiro  siipposcil  to  ho  saved  that 
tlieymayho  oaten,  aiul  very  rarely  are  they  allowed  to  live.  IJe- 
eently,  at  Wakaya,  loiirloen  or  sixteen  persons,  who  lost  their  eaime 
at  sea,  were  cooked  and  eaten. 

‘•So  far  as  1  can  learn,  this  abominahle  food  is  never  eaten  raw, 
althoni^h  the  victim  is  often  presented  in  full  life  and  vi^(mr.  Tims 
yonnjj^  women  have  lu  en  placed  alive  beside  a  pile  of  fond  e;iven  hv 
the  Kandavuans  to  the  ('hiefs  of  Hewa.  1  knew  also^if  aman  beiiiir 
taken  alive  to  a  Chief  on  Vanna  Levu,  and  given  him  to  eat.  In 
such  cases  they  would  be  kilhMl  first. 

“Cannibalism  docs  not  coniine  its  selection  to  one  sex,  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  age.  1  have  seen  the  grey-headed  and  children  of  lK)th  sexes 
devoted  to  the  oven.  I  have  laboured  to  make  the  murderers  of 
females  ashamed  of  themselves  ;  jind  have  heard  their  cowardly 
cruelty  defended  by  the  assio  tion  that  such  victims  were  donbly  good 
• — because  they  ate  well,  and  because  of  tin'  distiess  it  cansetl  their 
husbands  and  friends,  'fhe  heart,  the  thigh,  and  the  arm  above  tlie 
elbow  are  (‘onsidensl  the  greatest  dainties.  'The  head  is  the  least 
esteemed,  so  that  the  favourite  wife  of  Tuikilakila  used  to  say  it  was 
‘the  pi)rtion  for  the  ]uiests  (»f  religion.’ 

“  Would  that  this  horrible  recoid  could  be  finished  hme  !  but  the 
vahilutiKjiU  the  “  torture,”  must  be  noticed.  Nothing  short  of  the 
most  liendish  cruelty  could  dictate  some  of  these  forms  of  torment, 
the  worst  of  which  consists  in  cutting  otf  parts  and  even  limbs  of 
the  victim  while  still  living,  and  cooking  and  eating  them  before 
his  ey(‘s,  sonuOimes  tinishing  the  brutality  by  offering  him  his  own 
cooketl  tlesh  to  eat.” 


\\  e  have  dwelt  jau’haps  longer  than  was  neei'ssary  n]»on  these 
harrowing  didails:  but  there  is  so  ninch  dillicnlty  in  convincing 
tile  heart  of  civilized  man  of  tlu‘  utti'r  depths  of  dejuavity  to 
which  human  nature  can  sink,  and  there  are  besidi‘s  discijdi's  ot 
a  em’tain  school,  who  (hdight  in  ]>reaehing  up  tlK‘  doctrim^  of  the 
perf(‘ctihility  of  that  Jiiouan  nature,  tlmt  wtj  (hamu'd  it  essiuitial 
to  a  due  aj»[)rt‘ciation  of  the  labours  of  tlio  (’hristian  missionary, 
and  to  the  nnspeakal>le  power  of  thetJosjiel,  to  indulge  in  a 
multiplicity  of  an(‘edot(‘s  of  an  irndutable  eharactm*. 

Having  lookt‘d  upon  that  pieturt',  now  let  ns  look  on  thix. 

In  the  I'riendly  Islands  the  dnaidful  state  of  thi'  bhji  had  long 
bt‘en  ktmwn  and  lamented:  and  in  IS.‘!1  an  (‘tfort  was  mad(',  in 
aeeonlanei'  with  the  pious  wishes  of  3’ubou,  the  eonviTtial  King 
ol  I  onga,  to  siMid  inissionarii's  to  th(‘  benightial  lieatlu'n  ol  those 
islands.  A  district  nu‘cting  was  held  in  the  I  h'ccniber  of  that 
year,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  new  mission  should  be  es¬ 
tablished,  and  that  tliough  tlu‘v  could  be  ill  spared  from  their 
labours  in  the  bricndly  Islands,  two  ministiu's  sluuild  be  aj»- 
iH>intt‘d  to  carry  tlu^  \\  ord  id’  (lod  to  the'  cannibal  Kijians.  I  he 
Uev.  \\  ilJiam  CT•o^s  and  the  Ih'v.  David  Cargill  wiu'e  ap[)ointcd 
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to  tins  liononrjiMo  j)ost,  and  Ix'caino  tlio  piinn'ors  of  ( diristianitv 
ainoni^st  tlioso  tirnssly-dcliidi'd  poojdo.  In  ISdn  tlu'st*  two 
intiH'pid  a|*o>t!os  to  the  (M‘ntil(\s,  landed  witli  tladr  fanuli(\s  <ai 
the  shoiH's  of  l.aloanha.  The  kinii:  Tonj;a  had  tVoni  tla* 

hegimiini;  manifested  a  sincere  intei\‘st  in  the*  iimh‘rtakinjj:,  and 
sent  an  inlhuMitial  |K‘rsoii  with  a  ja-c'Stait  to  d’lii  Xayaii,  Kinj;  of 
Jaikeinha,  and  a  ni(‘ssa;4*e  ur^in:^  that  tla^  niissionarit‘s  should  ho 
well  received.  1  lis  |>h*ni|K)t(‘nliary  was  also  ins(nict(‘d  to  state 
what  heiudits  ho  hiinselt  and  his  peoj»]o  had  already  derived 
from  the  pr(\senc(^  and  teaching  of  thes»'  p)dly  m(‘ii  and  their 
]>ious  hr(‘thr(‘n.  3Iessrs.  (  h’oss  and  (  art^^ill  en  their  arrival  wen^ 
conse(pi(*ntly  received  hy  th(‘ kini^  and  soim^  of  his  chiefs  in  a 
kind  of  stall*  in  om*  of  the  noal  huts,  d’ui  Xayau  rea<lily 
|)romised  them  land  for  the  mission  ])r(‘mis('s,  and  desired  that 
their  families  and  i^oods  should  lx*  taken  can*  of  in  tem[>orary 
houses  i‘re(.*ted  for  tlieir  s[K*cial  convenience*.  Wi*  must  n*icr 
the  reader  to  tin*  inten'stiniif  volumes  of  Messrs.  Williams  and 
(ailvi*!*!  for  an  aecount  of  llie  lahours  and  fati;i’U(‘S  of  the.*  lirst 
days. of  th(*ir  mission  ;  wi*  can  imly  sj>are  limi^  for  a  rapiel  glance 
at  the*  im[a*ession  made*  hy  th(*ir  pres(*nce,  after  they  had  s(‘t  up 
tlie  talxjrnach*  of  tin*  Lord,  ]>reachi*d  the  Word  of  tlod  in  the 
Fijian  ton<;ue,  and  trauslat(‘d  [)ortions  of  the  Scriptur(*s  into 
the  Fijian  languaue*. 

SiK'cess  came  slowly;  hut  the  hand  of  ( hxl  was  with  them, 
and  the  o})(*ration  of  his  S[)irit  was  fre(pi(*ntly  manilesti'd  in  a 
ri'inarkahle  and  (‘neouragin^  manner.  ^Faln*  for  example  its 
operation  amongst  the  nativi'S  of  tlie  island  (d‘Ono: — 


111  ISlle,  the  same  year  iu  wliieli  tlie  M issioiiarli's  first  came  to 
Fiji,  (.)no  was  visited  with  an  epidemic  ilisease  which  killed  many 
of  the  peojtle,  and,  together  with  the  destnictiveiiess  of  late  wars, 
thinned  their  mimhers  in  such  a  way  jus  to  exeili*  great  uneasiness 
and  alarm.  Oiha  iiigs  of  food  iind  pro])erty  wen*  hrought  in  ]»lenty 
to  the  gods  of  Ono,  and  the  rites  of  their  worshiji  were  observed 
with  all  zeal  and  ]K‘rseverance  ;  hut  no  relief  cami*.  .Inst  at  this 
time,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  island,  named  Wai,  went,  to  Lakemha, 
hearing  the  accustomed  tribute.  While  there,  he  met  with  d’akai, 
a  Fijian  chief,  who  had  visited  Sydney,  d'ahiti,  and  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  had  become  a  (Miristian.  From  this  man  Wai  first 
heard  about  the  true  (lod;  though  his  information  amounted  to 
little  more  than  the  fact  that  .bdiovah  was  the  only  (iod,  and  that 
all  ought  to  worship  him.  Farrying  this  scanty  supply  of  truth 
with  tii(‘m,  Wai  and  his  friends  went  home,  lint  far  more  precious 
than  th('-  cargo  of  tribute  they  took  away  was  the  first  glimpse  of 
light  which  they  brought  back,  'fhe  introduction  ot  that  lirst 
element  oft  'hristianity,  though  but  dimly  understood,  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  new  age  of  healing  and  of  gladness  to  those  lonely  isles. 
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“Tlio  Ono  diief  and  liis  companions  felt  'svell  assured  that  thoii 
own  ^ods  could  not  deliver  them  from  the  present  calamity,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  forsake  them,  and  pray  only  to  .leliovah. 
of  whom  they  had  lately  heard.  Several  more  approved  of  their 
jMirpose,  and  determined  to  join  them  in  the  new  worshij).  'J’Ir* 
late  visitors  to  Lakemha  had  also  heard  something  concerning  thi' 
Sabbath  institution,  and  resolved  to  set  apart  every  seventh  dav  as 
holy,  to  bo  used  only  for  the  worship  of  (iod.  Food  was  accord- 
iiigly  prepared  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  b(‘st  di*css(\s  weic  put  on, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  worshippers  anointed  more  profusely  than 
usual  with  oil.  But  on  meeting  together,  they  found  themselves 
in  a  great  diftieulty  about  the  conduct  of  the  service.  None  of  them 
had  ever  tried  to  pray:  but  they  had  always  been  accustomed  t*) 
em])loy  the  mediation  of  priests  in  their  religious  observances.  A 
h(‘athcn  priest  was  thendbre  waited  upon,  and  informed  of  the 
]>ui']>ose  and  perplexity  of  the  peo]>le.  \Vhether  moved  by  his  own 
good  temper,  or  by  fear  of  the  consecpiences  of  refusal,  the  priest 
consented  to  become  chaplain  ;  and  in  this  strange,  groping  way 
did  these  (hio  heathens  feel  after  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  timl 
Him,  AVhen  all  were  seated,  the  priest  oiVered  prayer  in  terms 
after  the  following  fashion  :  ‘  J.ord,  dehovah !  here  are  Thy  people  : 
they  worship  'fhee.  I  turn  my  back  on  Thee  for  the  ])iesent.  and 
am  on  another  tack,  worshi])ping  another  god.  But  do  ddiou  bless 
these  'fhy  people  :  keep  them  from  harm,  and  do  them  good.'  Sucli 
was  the  first  act  of  worshi])  rendered  to  the  Almighty  in  the  far-olV 
island  of  Ono.  After  it  was  over,  the  ])CO]>le  returned  to  their 
usual  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  with  the  heathen  priest 
still  for  their  minister,  tried  to  serve  Ood  as  well  as  they  knew 
how.  But  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  a  great  longing  grow  U]i 
among  them  to  have  some  one  to  teach  them  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  piufectly.  A  whaler,  on  her  way  to  the  Friendly  Islands, 
called  at  Ono  for  provisions,  and  a  ]iassagc  was  engaged  on  board 
of  her  for  two  messengers,  who  should  lay  the  ease  of  the  ]M‘ople 
b(‘fore  the  missionaries  at  Tonga,  and  beg  them  to  send  a  teacher, 
'fhe  return  from  such  a  voyage  is  a  long  atfair  in  those  parts;  and 
since  the  time  when  Wai  came  back  from  Lakemba,  after  having 
heard  of  the  hfu^  many  months  had  passed.” 


'fhe  .story  of  the  career  of  the  ]>ioiieer-inissioiiarie.s,  left  aloin‘ 
amongst  the  savage  natures  of  these  islanders,  is  truly  affecting. 
It  is  not  simply  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exjiosed,  for  tin  y 
had  dt'dicat('(l  themsedves  to  the  s(‘rvic(‘  of  tin'  Lord,  and  in  His 
hands  they  knew  they  weri'  sale.  Ihit  it  was  their  isolation  fn  ni 
civilized  habits  and  customs,  and  something  more.  ‘‘Let 
Christians  at  home,”  remarks  31  r.  Howe,  “try  to  realize  tin' 
state  of  things  at  the  Lakemba  mission  station.  31  en  of  (‘dn- 
eation,  acoustomi'd  to  tin*  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized 
lift*,  wore  there  snfli*ring  jirivations  of  tlic  most  severe  kind, 
which  were  harder  to  bear,  because  they  fell  too  upon  their 
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wives  and  little  eliildroii.  Looking  at  such  s,>encs  tn.ni  a 
(Uf.taiicc.  a  haze  ot  roinaiiee  hangs  aromal  them,  hidim'  the 
.•oininon-i.laco  detads  from  view.  Immediate  contact  ^ soon 
.lestn.ys  the  romance.  Ihit  all  tluvse  privations  were  cheerfullv 
endured  lor  flu>  .sake  ot  the  (Jospel.  and  that  too  without  a 
murmur;  and  these  stontdieartcd  men  of  faith  received  at  last 
Iho  rowartl  of  their  trust.” 

AVe  heartily  recommend  those  voluim's,  for  the  fidl  and  in¬ 
teresting  detads  they  give  of  the  lahours  of  Alc.s.sr,s.  Cross 
imrj^d I,  Waterhouse  and  otlier.s,  who  lahoured  in tliese  vineyards 
ol  the  Jmrd.  It  may  easily  he  imagined,  from  the  description 

‘“'‘i **“'  ''I'iiracter  and  habits 
ol  the  I'J pans,  what  .scenes  of  cmeltv  and  horror  the.se  «‘arlv 
luoneers  had  to  witness.  W'e  willingly  turn  from  those  chapters 
to  give  the  concluding  summary  of  tlie  work,  which  tells  iK'tter 
tlian  we  can  the  present  state  of  those  islands,  and  the  future 
hopos  and  ex])octati()iis  of  tlio  mis.sion. 

“'fhe  cliango  which  lias  t^ikon  place  in  Fiji  during  the  last  fivc- 
and-tweiity  years— a  change  going  far  beneath  the  broad  surface 

oyer  which  it  has  oxtended— ])rcsents  tt)  the  philosophical  student 

ol  history  a  phenomeiien  which  cannot  be  explained  exceiit  by 
recognising  the  presence  of  a  supernatural  force,  Alini<dity  anil 
Divine.  Let  the  nature  of  tliis  change  bo  well  considered  iMany 
of  the  most  strongly-marked  points  which  are  described  in  thes'e 
volumes,  have  almost  or  altogether  disa])peared  from  tlie  condition 
and  general  aspect  of  the  iieople.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  Fiji 
cannibiilism  has  become  entirely  extinct.  l*olygamv,  in  important 
districts,  IS  bust  passing  away,  and  infanticide  in  ilie  same  propor¬ 
tion  is  diminishing.  Arbitrary  and  despotic  violence,  on  the  iiart 
of  rulers,  is  yielding  to  the  control  of  juslice  and  eipiity.  Human 
life  IS  no  longer  reckoned  cheap,  and  the  avenger  of  blood  comes 
not  now  as  a  stealthy  assassin,  or  backed  by  savage  warriors,  but 
invested  witli  the  soh'iun  dignity  of  established  law,  founded  on 
the  word  of  (lod.  Other  acts,  once  occurring  daily  without  luotest 
or  rejiroof,  are  now  recognised  and  jmnished  as  crimes. 

“  ( Civilisation  has  made  progress  ;  not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  will  bo 
exjiected  by  thosii  who  are  ignorant  of  what  had  to  be  removed, 
and  what  to  be  introduced,  or  who  have  viewed  these  thiim’s  only 
as  softened  l)y  distance.  Hut  the  progress  has  been  real,  aird  such 
as  may  be  expected  to  reach,  in  due  time,  a  full  development.  It 
is  surely  absurd  to  sujijiose,  as  some  seem  to  do,  that  civilisation 
can  b(‘  suddenly  imposed  upon  a  barbarous  people,  d’o  try  to  forccj 
upon  these  tribes  what  are,  alter  all,  but  the  results  and  evidences 
of  national  improvement  and  culture,  would  be  but  hanging  sham 
leaves  and  blossoms  on  a  liteless  tree.  The  elaborate  debuls,  the 
decorations  and  adornments  of  the  building,  will  be  the  after-caro 
of  the  architect :  the  solid  structure  must  tirst  be  erected ;  and. 
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bi  fore  all,  tho  foundations  must  bo  wcdl  and  dee]dy  laid,  involving 
much  hidden  toil  and  massive  masonry  buried  beneath  the  surface. 

“  At  the  same  time,  the  civilisation  of  this  and  other  island  groups 
in  the  South  Sea,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  advance  far  more 
rapidly  than  has  been  the  case  with  such  nations  as  our  own.  Ours 
lias  been  a  slow  and  gradual  growth,  forcing  its  way  through 
untoward  circumstances,  and  gathering  and  assimilating,  ))ailiclo 
by  particle,  tho  elements  i»f  its  present  vigour  and  completeness. 
The  Fijians,  on  tho  other  hand,  with  certain  other  peoples,  in 
starting  on  the  course  of  civilisation,  have  all  the  beneiit  of  tho 
fo.stering  care  and  experience  of  those  who  have  come  from  the 
scene  of  tho  highest  national  culture,  and  fi  om  whos(‘  more  favoured 
home,  ships,  eejuipped  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  civilised  life, 
visit,  again  ami  again,  these  secluded  and  long  unknown  shon's. 

“  I  Iiovever  great  the  success  which  has  hallowed  the  labours  of  tlu^ 
Missionaries  in  Fiji,  let  it  not  be  sup])osed  that  there  is  now  time 
for  the  churches  at  home  to  lest  or  to  slacken  their  ell’orts.  'rimsc^ 
ellbris  ale  manh'd  more  than  ever.  Jn  Fiji,  there  are  now  nuue 
than  seven  thousand  ehurcii-members,  ;ind  alumt  two  thousand  on 
trial  for  numibmship.  Desides  these,  then'  are  sixty  thousand 
stated  hearers,  d'o  feed  this  great  and  growing  Hock  there  are  hrt 
(ujht  Misri(tnarl>‘!< :  and  thesi*  are  overworked,  while  tliey  are  opprc'ssed 
by  the  ]>ainful  eonsci(Uisness  that  there  is  so  much  that  needs  to  be 
done  wliieh  they  cannot  aecom]»lish.  Several  have  died  in  the 
work,  whose  lives,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  might  have 
been  s]>ared,  had  there  been  more  to  help  them.  Dut,  it  will  lie 
said,  tlu'ie  are  tlu*  native  agemts,  who  furnish  a  most  im])ortant 
auxiliary.  It  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  care  and  over¬ 
sight  of  these  agents  constitute  one  of  the  heaviest  parts  of  the 
Missitmaries'  toil. 


**  bet  it  be  remembenMl  by  those  who  have  enough  and  to  s]^are  (J‘ 
ndigious  privilege' — who  (‘an  command  far  more  means  of  (’hristiaii 
enjoynuuit  and  prolit  than  they  can  find  time  to  ('inbi'aci' — let 
these,  witli  the  remedy  in  their  hands,  reflect  on  this:  Eviaiv 
SvanAni,  many  ii!orsANi»s  Mi:i:r  in  Fiji  to  ‘iikau  winiorr  a 
Dm:  \<'iiKi5.’ 

“ 'I’lu*  Id  issionaries  have  not  given  their  sacrifice  of  labour,  of 
sufl'ering.  of  ///••,  grudgingly.  Dross,  I  hint,  1  lazlewood,  Drawford, 
went  down  \o  their  graves  without  a  murmur;  but  as  they  sank 
beneath  the  too  heavy  yoke,  they  east  many  a  longing  look  towards 
the  (diristians  across  the  sea.  and  wondered  that  so  little  helj)  came. 

“  Without  keeping  li’om  tlie  outcast  multitudes  at  home  one 
morsel  i>f  that  kmiwhalge,  for  lack  of  which  tliey  pmish  ;  without 
cri]^])ling  t>no  philanthrojiie  effort  to  remove  the  wretchedness  in 
wiiieli  so  many,  near  at  hand  an*  lying;  tho  whole  of  I’hji  may 
stHui  be  gained  for  (’hrist.  More  Missionaries  innjt  bo  nt.  Fvery 
sui'cess  brings  a  neci'ssily  for  iiu'n'ased  labour.  And  then,  much 
JUS  h  is  been  Jici’omplished,  how  mueh  more  is  to  be  done  !  'fhere 
is  in  Fiji,  in  this  ye;ir  of  (h;iee  one  thousand  eight  hundn'd  and 
fifty-eight,  as  horrible  cannibalism  as  ever:  the  infirm  are  still 
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buried  alive:  widows  are  still  6fraiip;lcd;  infanticido  is  still  a 
recognised  institution;  and  the  treacheries  and  enieltics  of  war 
still  ]>(>lluto  and  scourge  many  ]iarts  of  the  grouj>. 

“The  wail  of  sullering  and  the  savage  yells  of  crime  still  mingle 
with  the  Miew  song,' which  has  begun  to  rise  from  Fiji.  Is  the 
sound  of  joy  to  ]U-evail?  Is  the  reproach  of  Fiji  to  be  taken  away? 
and  shall  the  ( {os])eb  which  has  already  cleansed  so  many  of  her 
stains,  complete  the  work,  until  she  shall  stand  before  (led,  adonu'd 
with  the  beauties  of  holiness,  and  be  no  moK'  an  outcast  from  the 
brotherhood  of  the  nations?  A  little  band  of  noble  men  and  women, 
toiling  and  suffering  in  those  distant  islands,  say,  ‘  It  shall  be  so, 
‘for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it;’  trusting  in  this,  we 
have  given  our  lives,  our  all.  Ibit  the  work  is  t(M)  great  for  us. 
When  will  help  ct>me?” 


Ai;t.  IV.— OFLITA,  TIIM  SKL’F. 

(hd’ifii,  flic  Serf'.  A  d’ragt'dy.  I’y  Aithur  Helps.  London. 

Wt:  f(‘ol  as  in  th(‘  (M'utrt'  of  a  lalwriuth,  and  know  not  which  wav 
to  turn,  to  oxtricat‘v>  oursedves  from  flu*  maze.  Sliall  W(‘  spealc 
in  ])rais(‘  or  (lisj)rais<‘  of  this  litth^  volnnu'?  If  wo  b(‘gin  to  dis- 
])rais(\th(‘  hononr(‘d  nanu'  of  the  anflan-,  Arthur  Helps,  often  tlui 
“  ( \)m])anion  of  oin*  Solitude,”  is  r(‘ealle<l  to  our  mind,  and  it 
S('(‘ms  a  saerii('g<*  t(>  vilify  his  work,  as  it  would  be  t(>  point  out. 
th(‘ blemish(‘s  of  a  friemi ;  and  then  so  many  musical  lin(*s  and 
hap[)y  imagi's  flow  into  tin*  memory,  that  the  wormwoo(l  of  our 
critim’sm  dissolves  in  kindliiu'ss.  V(‘t,  “amicus  Socrates,  amicus 
Flato,  S(‘d  major  veritas  and  our  d(‘sin‘  again  to  me(‘t  Arthur 
ll(‘lps  in  bis  own  appi’oj)riato  domain,  as  essayist,  will  fortify  our 
det<‘rmination  to  warn  him  Irom  this  new  and  p(‘rilous  track.  IL* 
cannot  write  a  drama;  his  thoughtful,  strong,  and  genth*  spirit, 
retains  too  t(‘naciouslv  its  own  familiar  mould.  It  cannot  dissolve, 
lik('  th(‘  eloud-sj>rite,  to  r(‘apj)(‘ar  nnd(‘r  ev(‘rv  mocking,  grim  or 
happy  gnis(‘  tliat  is  se(‘n  on  ('arth.  I  loth  th(‘  capacity  of  his 
natun‘,  and  th(‘  moral  habit  of  his  will,  forbid  such  an  cxcpiisite  and 
litter  iinp(Tsonation  of  the  various  characters,  whos(‘  sympathi(‘a 
and  antipathi(‘s,  aid  and  antagonism,  makii  nj>  th(‘  ini<*r(‘st  and 
bring  about  tlui  (haionenuMit  of  a  drama.  lie  cannot  divest 
hims(dfof  s(‘if,  to  assume  and  b(‘ another  (diaracter.  d  here  are 
not  thi‘  nianv  tronbb'd  incongruous  (‘haiients  in  his  soul,  from 
which  such  div(*rs(‘  jwi’sonages  could  l)e  formed,  and  whose  inner 
hai’inony  and  strife,  an^  lait  forthsbadowed  with  their  (*on- 
comitant  }>eace  or  misery,  in  the  <*reations  of  the*  poet.  Jle  lias 
not  the  buffoonery  and  jest  of  F^dstalt,  the  (piicksilvery  sportive- 
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ness  of  ]\roreutio,  tli(‘  innocent  malice  of  I'uek,  llie  intense  and 
dreamy  sj)e«*u]ati()n  of  ilamlid,  tlie  oriental  passionate aiess  of 
liomeo,  the  awful  i:^ief  and  insanity  of  JiCar, — all  at  play  on  the 
staj^e*  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  yearning  for  utte'ranee^  and 
(‘Xpansiou  in  dramas  that  shall  repeat  their  joyous  or  h'arlul 
exp(‘ri(‘nce  and  strange  commixture,  lie  is  one,  nut  manifold,  hy 
nature.  Further,  (‘ven,  if  his  nature' were  ed‘  far  wiehu-  scope'  and 
strung  with  chords  of  the  most  varyinii^  teme,  thei  simjelieity  and 
me)ral  unity  of  his  will  woulel  prevent  the  free  unleeameled  display 
ed*  theese'  passieais  in  the  utmost  tension  anel  sway  of  their  peewer. 
ddie^  habitual  <n*ip  that  heelels  these  strugi^liiU!;  jeassieeiis  uiiehn- 
hanel  in  tl»e)  soul,  canned  he*  relaxed  hy  Sir.  ILeljes,  tee  ('xhihit 
them  in  the  te'rreer  of  the'ir  violence  hetore  the  piildie.  We  heree 
tre'iicli  on  a  deieje  and  de'lie*ate  epiestiem,  which  has  he'cn  dis- 
e'usse  el,  anel  wc  hediewe'  most  wrenmlv  eleti'rmine'd,  hv  onlv  eeni' 
phile»se)phical  writer  in  art — Seliille'r,  viz.,  the>  seeminir  aiitagee- 
nism  hedween  art  anel  morals.  The  former  aspirin*:;  and 
strujr^linj;  towarels  the^  inlinite' — the  unhouneled  ;  the  latte'i*  suh- 
eluimr  anel  hinelini::  us  eleewn  te)  law  anel  limits.  We'  e)nlv  hint 
at  tile'  pre»pe‘r  seelulion  ed  the'  diilieiilty  in  worels  whie'h,  strange'  to 
say,  we'  epiede  freuu  him  wheese'  (‘onelusion  we  re'jirohati'. 

** 'File' re‘})re‘se‘ntation  e)f  passion  as  mere  passion  is  never  tliei 
aim  of  art,  tlieaii^h  it  is  me>st  e'sse'iitial  te)  that  aim.  ddie  last  aim 
e)f  art  is  tlie'  manitestatieen  e)f  the'  re'ason  anel  will,  and  tragic  art 
e'spe'e'ially  suce'e'e'els  in  this,  he'cause  it  exhibits  a  moral  inele*- 
pe'iiele'ne'e*  aiiel  supe'riewity  e)Ve‘r  the  natural  torces  eef  passieeii. 
We'  attain  at  the'  true  manitestation  eef  moral  fre'e'deem,  only  hy 
me'ans  e)f  the  nmst  viviel  re'jire'sentatiein  of  the  })assions  which  are' 
suhelucel.  d'he  h<‘re>  e)f  trage'ely  must  tirst  jirove  himse'lf  to  Ix'thee 
suhj(‘e't  e)f  streeiig  impulse's,  e're  we  can  honeeiir  him  as  a  man  e)f 
une'eeiiepie'rahle  virtue',  anel  he'liewe'  in  his  e*e)mmaneling  stre'iigth  e»f 
se)ul.”^  Ne>  art  the're'tore',  wei  re'jee'at  it,  is  true  te)  itse'lf,  that  eleje's 
ne)t  she)W  the'  stre'iijrth  e)f  Will  suheluiin*'  anel  e'haste'iiini:’  to  itsell* 
the*  e)therwise  lawle'ss  passieins  e)f  the  se)ul,  anel  that  i^trcmjth 
springs  eenly  freem  faith  intJeed;  se)  that  art  slmulel  e)nly  n'jere'se'iil 
what  is  the  inwarel  struggle'  and  victeiry  of  e've'ry  geeeeel  man.  We* 
ele)  ne)t  ele'al  ne)w,  he)\veve‘r,  with  the'  gciu'ral  (|Ue‘stie)n,  hut  with  a 
partie'ular  e'ase;  anel  we  he'lieve:  that  the  meeral  theeughtfuliu'ss  whie'h 
jx'rvaele's  .Mr.  Helps’  minel,  has  te)e)  miie'h  we'akene'el  anel  ehdle'el 
the'  stronge'r  erratie*  passions,  fe)r  him  ])ossihly  te)  give  that  full, 
viviel.  life'-like'  prese'utatie)!!  e)f  them,  which  e*e)nstitute‘s  all  the'  ex- 
e'ite'iue'iit  e)f  traire  dv,  anel  reve'als  in  tlu'ir  elark  furv  the  gleerv  e)f 
the'  spirit  whie'h  epiells  them. 

Se)  this  we)rk  has  preeve'el :  every  character  which  springs  freem 
•  Scliille'r,  “  Ut'l>cr  <1ns  Patliotisclics,’’  vol.  x.  p. 
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Ill’s  mind  is  of  liis  own  proper  essonco, — like  the  sui'kors  whieli 
s[)roiit  round  the  roots  of  a  tree.  They  are  not  anetlier  species, 
or  even  another  tree;  they  are  all  one,  and  it’  another  eharaeter 
is  introduced,  it  does  not  live,  it  has  no  root  of  its  own,  nor  is  it 
grafted  upon  its  own  tap-root ;  it  is  a  hrokiai  twiuj  stuck  into  the 
i^round  to  till  up  a  ^ap,  or  like  .laeol/s  wands,  to  (h'ceive  “the 
sheep.” 

Jjct  us  aeknowh‘d^(\  howi‘viT,  that  tlu*  story  is  full  of  pathetic, 
interest.  If  told  hy  ]Mr.  Jleljis  as  a  narrative,  it  would  have  Ikhmi 
fascinating  in  its  truth,  and  nohleness,  and  beauty.  We  would  it 
had  h(MMi  so.  Th(‘  two  pi^rsonaj^es  who  are  the  liero  and  lu'roiiu*  of 
the  tra<j;(‘dy  are  but  the  rc'ViTsi;  aiul  obverse  of  his  own  nature,  an<l 
so  in  th(‘ir  rt'pn^smitation  wehavi'the  uiiinistakable  rinji;  of  truth 
and  r(‘ality.  The  (\)unt  Von  StraiilKUiheini  is  a  man  of  n‘lin(‘d, 
(plaint,  scholarly  thouLcht,  and  ^(‘iith^  but  unassailal»h^  honour; 
which,  wh(‘U  thii  alternative  of  Siberia  (U*  the  yielding  of  his 
sacr(‘d  1(>V(‘  was  present(Hl  to  him,  and  tlu^  latter  sacrilice  was 
implonnl,  even  by  her  lu'  lov(‘d,  thus  r(‘j>r()ves  his  b(‘loV(Ml,  and 
mak(‘s  answer — 

“  T  shall  return,  perhaps — and  then  I  claim  you — 

If  not,  1  have  a  lovin.c;  memory  always  by  me  — 

SomiUhin^  to  think  of  when  I  sit  beside 
My  hut,  amidst  the  unheeded  falling;  snow 
Of  eveniiii^s,  when  my  sorry  work  is  done. 

Ik'tter  so  sit,  so  thinkin*;,  than  in  palaces — 

A  tlnjimht  of  inextiimuishable  l)aseness 

Fast  clinj^ing  round  the  soul — drink  merrily 

AVitli  }>riiie(‘s,  or  jiartake  tli(‘ir  cares  -  perhaps 

Their  empire’s  i;ucst— that  thoucjht  still  clinging  to  you.” 


Oulita,  the  singing-girl,  the  serf — 

“  The  fair  ])hilosopher  who,  in  the  wood, 
Fiigaged  his  heart  hy  gentle,  siihtlo  words 
Above  the  range  of  ordinary  women,” 


is  the  (‘inbodinmiit  of  b(‘autiful  (‘motions,  reined  in  by 
nativtJ  mo(l(‘sty,  the  sw(‘et  curvetings  of  which  l(‘ap  to  the  carols 
of  her  song— and  of  loV(‘  which  glowing  round  her  adored  om^ 
sees  nothing  but  his  glory,  and  willingly  consumes  even  her  own 
life,  that  it  may  shine  undiinmed. 

The  sex-like  did’eren(*(‘S  illustrated  in  these  two  charactm’s. 


the  twofold  gender — the  manly  and  womanly  spirit  of 'I'ruth  and 
liove  (for  the  retinenu'iit — nativus  Icpos  of  thought — belongs  to 
both  the  (\)unt  and  Slav(‘),  the  former  of  whicli,  however,  is 
sovereign,  coinbim?,  it  we  mistake  not,  in  ^Ir.  Helps  s  nature  ;  and 
as  “  the  twin  tidal  wave  inarms  the  world,”  so  do  they  inarm 
ami  harmonioiislv  balance  his  chara(*ter. 
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Tho  story  of  tlicir  love  and  snOering  is  easily  epitomised,  and 
runs  tlnis : — 

The  scene  lies  in  Unssia,  tlie  time  is  tln^  heginningof^air  eentnrv, 
and  tlu'  tale  is  no  tiction.  The  Count  h^dgar  Von  Strauhenheim 
has  travelled  much — thought  (piietly  hut  [n’oloundly — has  a  r(‘- 
iin(‘d,  strong  and  gmitle  spirit,  ^vitll  playful  gleams  of  humour 
glancing  on  it :  l)Ut,  as  is  usual,  in  its(h‘j>tiis  then'  are  slumhering 
(•arnestness  and  tins  for  the  lightning  that  winks  and  sj)orts  on 
suinnu'r  nights  is  the  same  as  the  gory  holt  of  tho  thund(‘r-storin. 
Ih'  is  a  fri(‘nd  of  the  Czar,  wlio  loves  his  counsel  and  his coin])any. 
h'or  this  rc'ason,  lu'  is  hated  hy  llaron  (oiihiu'r,  the  head  of  tla' 
j'(»lic<‘,  and  conse(]U('ntly  of  the  governnn'nt.  The  llaron,  who 
sits  in  his  hiin'au  liki'  a  sj>id(T  in  his  net,  with  his  million  eyc's 
and  his  wide-s]»un  w(*h  of  ('spioiiage,  W(‘aves his nu'shes  nuind  tlu' 
C(<nnt,  plans  for  him  a  marriage'  with  3Iari(',  (laught('r  ol‘  tlu' 
Ihince  of  Lanskof,  and  tlu'n  an  (‘inhassagf^  to  foggy  fingland. 
'fla'  Count  has  nu't  ^larii',  ami  also  Oulita,  who  is  only  a  sc'rf  hy 
hirth,  hut  in  th»'  luitivt'  nohility  of  h(‘r  spiiit  sliiiu's  witli  a  pun'r 
radiaia-t‘  than  la*r  titled  luistnss.  Shi'  is  the  intimate  of  her 
ladv,  and  the  Count  lovi's  hi'i*  almost  unawares.  \U)  goes  to 
visit  the  Trinceof  Lanskof,  to  j)re}*are  for  his  anticipated  marriagi'. 
'fhere  he  again  meets  Oulita,  and  tin'  lire  of  his  ipii'iiched 
passion  Hashes  into  a  vivid  llame.  lie  resolves  to  I'oscui'  hiu*,  and 
make  her  free.  Cor  this  purpose  oiu'  of  his  servants,  Stepan,  an 
excellent  mummer,  plays  the  di'w,  and  olfi'rs  to  purchase  her,  iu 
order  to  sing  the  welcome  to  thi'  Czar,  in  the  theatre  at 
Moscow,  'fhis  lusi'  failing,  he  consjiii'i's  with  his  mim  to  raiM'  a 
conllagration  in  their  ipiartiT,  and  amid  the  terror  and  ilurry  of 
the  alarm  to  escape  with  (lulita.  'The  csca|»e  is  retardi'd  hy  the 
discovery  of  two  servants  of  the  prince,  one  of  wT.om  is  slain  in 
open  light,  and  the  other  is  corded  and  hurrii'd  awav  as  a  ca})tive. 
'Then  till'  interest  of  the  tragedv  gathi'rs  into  eh'etric  nucha’,  hot 
gli>tening  foci  of  passion,  'fhe  sj»ying  and  plotting  of  l>aron 
tlriih]n‘r  to  discover  Culita,  and  wreak  his  inl’uriati'  angi'r  on 
t lie  Count  for  haulking  his  plans — the  counter-plotting  of  thi' 
t 'ount  to  conceal  and  jm'servi'  his  stolen  tri'asuri' — tlie  wrath  of 
the  I’rince  h'ather — and  the  convulsed  spirit  of  his  haughty 
daughter,  surcharged  with  opposing  currents  of  (‘motion,  an  iiu'X- 
tmguishahle  h»ve  for  the  ( 'ount,  and  a  hurning  sense  of  her 
wrong  and  shaine.  d'hese  diviTsi'  thri'ads  ari'  liercelv  s]tun  into 
one  enrd.  hy  the  iingers  of  till*  I'hiries,  and  ere  l(>ng  cut  hy  tic  ir 
grinding  shears,  t  hdita  is  at  I\*tershurgh,  in  tlie  hiune  of  liia* 
eniiecalment  ;  hut  faces,  she  savs,  “have  pet'ri'd  in  at  that 
window,  or  my  fancy  hrought  them  thei’c.  ’  d'he  (‘oil  of  ( *riih- 
ncr's  net  is  thus  twisting  closer  upon  his  victims.  Tlie  Count 
eonus  that  night,  and  talks  over  to  her  with  a  lovers  tenderness 


file  reniiniseonees  of  liis  early  travelj^,  in  snoli  strains  as  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  Then  ho  says.  Sweet  love, 

AVo  caino  to  A'eniee — Venice  dear  to  every  one 
Wliose  gracious  star  has  led  him  to  hehold  her — 

So  dear,  that  in  tlie  niemory  slie  remains, 
tiilvO  an  old  love,  wlio  Avonld  indeed  have  been 
Our  only  love,  hnt  died;  and  all  the  ])ast 
Is  full  of  her  untried  ]a'rfeetions,  ^vhilo 
Amidst  the  nnkiK^wn  recesses  of  onr  hearts 
h’nthroned  slio  sits,  in  tenderest  mist  of  thought, 

Tike  the  soft  brilliancy  of  antnmn  haze 
Seen  at  the  setting  of  th(‘  snn.” 

Xnnd)(‘(l,  ]iow(‘vor,  with  W(‘arinoss  from  his  protracted  anxiety,* 
at  last  ho  falls  ashvp;  tluai  Oiilita  forms  th(‘  linal  and  di'spi'rate 
r(‘solve  of  deliv(n’ing  iij)  hers(‘lf  to  laa*  old  mistn'ss,  in  (H*(l(*r  to 
(lelivcM*  him  Irom  dangcM’.  Sh(‘  Hies  to  ^larie,  im])elh‘d  by  the 
inc‘Xorabl('  instinct  of  loyi‘. 

“  ’dhvas  then  1  divined  his  danger — sought 
save  his  life,  myself  surrendering 
'1\)  all  that  sternest  enielty  might  do 

and  softmiing  ]\raric‘’s  wratli,  thus  mitreats  her  : — 

‘‘  Let’s  set  onr  wcmian's  wits 
^fo  work  to  make  the  man  love  yon.  'J’hore  oidy 
1 1  is  safety  lies, — and  llune  his  ha]>piness. 

’Tis  yon  alone  are  worthy  of  the  ( ’onnt.” 

1’hat  night  too,  tla*  (’onnt  was  eajdmv'tl  by  th(‘  edict  of  the 
C^zar,  wh()  was  blimhvl  and  h'd  by  llaron  iLubm'r — he  is  (‘xiled 
to  Siberia,  d’lu'  two  wonnai,  “  loving  madly  oia*  man,  and  yet  th(‘ 
fond(Tofeaeh  oth(‘r,’’  liasten  to  his  h'scik' ;  Onlita  pressi's  into 
the  pres(me('-ehamb(‘r  of  the  Tzar,  in  order  to  gain  his  pardon, 
and  towed  him  to  Marie.  On  tins  condition,  that  h(‘ wcmI  the 
rrine(\ss,  the  pardon  is  granb'd,  and  tlnw  follow  him,  chained  in 
the  (’ollhi  of  (‘xih's,  on  his  way  to  Tobolsk.  I’licTii  tin'  closing 
seeiK'  is  witnessed.  Onlita,  thinking  only  of  his  safety  and 
hoiKMir,  jdeads  with  him  that  he  return  and  marry  .Alaric*. 

“  \Vonld  have  him  do  that  which,  for  untold  worlds. 

She  wonhl  not  do  herself.” 

WIk  ii  all  oth(‘r  entreaty  lias  jiroved  in(‘fiectiial,  she  rubs 
her  lips  with  tln^  poison  she  had  }a*ovided,  and  dies,  gasping 
these  wonls,  with  her  last  breath  : — 
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**  Dyiiip;  for  tlic*e.  Do  not  refuse  ilio  sacrifice ; 

J^ut  let  iiiy  spirit,  soothed  by  thy  renown 

And  honour,  float  o’er  her  and  thee.” 

rs<d(‘ss  sacrifice!  The  roiint  tlnis  speaks,  and  tlie  drama 
ends : — 

“  Madam  (to  the  Princess),  wo  both  liave  lost  our  truest  friend — 
Let  this  ImuuI  be  between  us — now,  farewell ! 

1  love  you  for  3’our  tenderness  to  her ; 

Ihit  this  soared  heart,  to  any  other  woman, 

”rwero  biuso  beyond  the  ample  privilege 
I‘\)r  biuscness  which  belongs  to  men,  to  offer. 

I  go  to  bear  an  exile,  not  unjust — 

I  go  to  bear  it  patiently.” 

Tlics(‘  incidents  contain  the  mat(‘rial  for  a  most  noble  drama  ; 
the  vairiety  of  persons  drawn  and  wound  into  one  engrossing  action 
and  eat{ustr(>phe ;  the  unity  and  condensed,  but  (piickening, 
interest  of  tlu^  plot ;  the  scope  and  occasion  for  tiui  unveiling  of 
(‘aeh  character  in  its  clear(‘st  and  most  disguiseless  attitudes  ; 
alK)ve  all,  the  high,  struggling,  and  triumjdiant  truth,  which,  in 
the  thiek(‘st  gloom  soars  near(‘st  heaven,  and 

“  Like  a  falcon  flashes 

Her  silver  w’ings,  as  compiering  Death  by  death,” 

all  t(‘nd  to  givci  a  powerful  dramatic  interest  to  this  sad,  but 
true  history;  and  so  far  as  the  hero  and  heroine  are  concerned, 
tlnar  solilo(|uies — their  words — their  acts — they  are  truthfully  pre¬ 
sented  by  3Ir.  Helps,  'fheir  charactei’s  receive  the  tine  influence 
and  inspiration  which  makes  tluau  (piick  and  real,  from  his  own 
sold  ;  but  the  others  are  descript  ions — not  the  life  and  blood  bcungs 
thems(‘lv(‘s,  portraits  not  pi'rsons.  How'  could  tlu'y  be  other¬ 
wise,  for  the  author  has  not  the  wild  haughty  leonine  tenijier  of 
.Marie,  nor  the  deep  .l(‘suitical  craft  of  Griibner,  in  himself,  and 
how’  could  he  en'ate  them  in  his  po(‘m  ?  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit. 

He  may  indeiMl  have  a  sympathy  w  ith  such  characters,  he  may 
hav(*  enough  of  their  natnni  just  to  appridumd  them,  and  so  In* 
may  give  a  pow(‘rful  analysis  and  exact  description  of  them,  as 
an  anatomist  may  analyse  kt‘enly,  and  describe  correctly,  the 
human  IhmIv,  but  he  cannot  inspire  that  body  with  his  own  soul, 
and  mak(*  it  live:  and  so  it  requires  a  far  mightier  imjadse  to  fling 
the  poet  out  of  his  comnum  and  projier  habit,  into  another  habit 
which  he  will  occupy  and  energise*  with  tlu^  inteaisest  vitality. 
H(*  must  iKH'ome  (irubner  and  Marie  for  tlu*  time,  and  how’  can 
he  ^*001110  w  ithout  first  being  such  ?  The  ohl  philoso])hy  is  yet 
true,  TO  ycyvfVOai  gore  tx  rod  goai.  Jt  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  an  altogether  different  mental  act  to  sccy  from  to  be  a 
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cliarac'tcT,  aiul  tliat  is  the  (litieroiieo  hotween  (hscrihinj^  and 
actiiifj:  it.  it  is  tlie  (lilVeronec^  Ix'twoen  a  ndltxTion  and  a  reality. 
The  polish  ot‘  the  mirror  is  not  the  irlorions  light  that  tails  on  it, 
nor  is  sympathy  equivalent  to  identity. 

There  is  one  test  by  whieh  the  true  dramatist  may  always  be 
discoyered;  in  the  tone,  and  we  may  say  “tang”  of  the  words 
that  an'  jmt  into  the  mouth  of  his  pi^rsome  dramatis.  It  is  not 
so  much  in  the  sentiment — for  tiu're  are  many  sentiments  which 
are  eommon  to  all  men,  and  will  bt‘  naturally  exeitixl  in  the 
iluetuating  course'  of  the  drama — but  in  the  rrrre  and  colour  of 
the  language,  that  indiyiduality  is  given  to  the  charaett'r.  All 
nn'ii  will  feel  anger  at  injustice',  se)rrow  at  iK'reave'me'nt ;  but  the' 
expre'ssiem  of  the'se  passiems  reye*als  the  elilVeie'iie't*  betwe'e'u  the 
men.  When,  tlu're'fore',  in  re'aeling  a  elrama,  ne)  elitferene'e'  is  e>b- 
servc'el  in  the  e'ast  anel  ring  of  the  sentene'tfs,  ea-  in  the'  ilavemr 
of  the  s]H'ee*h  e)f  the'  elitfen'iit  sju'ake'rs,  the)ugh  the  se'iiti- 
ments  tlie'v  utte'r  are  epiite^  natural  anel  a]>j)ropriate',  be  sure  the' 
authen*  is  ne)  elramatist.  He  may  te'll  you  lie)W  he'  saw  pee)|)le  ae't, 
all  in  /(/.s*  own  style' — ho  is  not  ae*ting  in  thoin*.  This  eletieieney  is 
eyiele'iit  in  Arthur  lli'lps;  accorelingly,  we  aeljure  him  te)  ave)id 
the  drama,  where  the  bay  e're>wn  is  jflue'ke'el  frenn  his  bre)w,  anel 
re'turn  to  instruct  his  ge'iu'ration  by  humbU'r,  but  ne)t  h'ss  use'lul, 
writings,  such  as  ‘‘  Friends  in  Council,”  anel  “Companie)ns  of  my 
Se)litude.” 
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lleport  dial  Plan  of  the  Jnternat tonal  (htinniisston.  8vo.  liondon  : 

Wcalc.  1857. 

lx  the  remarkable  pamjihle't  lately  ])ublishe'el  by  ]M.  ele'  ^lonta- 
lembe'it,  that  brilliant  anel  sincere  writer  inelignantly  stigmatise's 
‘‘the  awkward  imj)uelen(*e  which  Fnglanel  has  elisplayeel  in  the 
atfair  of  the  Isthmus  e)f  Sue'Z,  whe)se  gate.'  she^  wendel  e'lose  against 
all  the  woiiel,  although  she  had  j)re‘viously  seM'ure'el  its  ke'y  by 
the  peesse'ssion  e)f  Perim.”  'I'he're  is  much  truth  in  this  aceaisip 
tie)!!.  The  tem])er  anel  ce)neluct  of*Lf)rel  ralmerste)n  jinel  his 
goye'rnnu'iit  Inive  ineh'cd  be'e'ii  such  Jis  to  justify  the  suspie*i(>n 
that  the  }e)j)positie)n  e)lf(‘i*eel  te)  the  scheme  fe)r  the  forinatieen  e>l 
the  camd  be'twcen  the  31eeliterrane'an  anel  the'  lie'el  Sea,  was  iii- 
spire'el  seeh'ly  by  a  sellish  re'garel  to  fhiglish  intore'sts.  Fmphati- 
cally  such  a  ce^urse  e)f  j)re)ceeeling  was  awkward;  it  >Nas  se) 
unne'cessarilv  egotistical,  if  such  jx  ])l!rase  may  jij)j)lieel  te)  the; 
(''xclusive  eleveetion  te)  the'  inte*rests  ul  e)ne  natieui,  thjit  it  be*eaim(' 
a  ]>olitical  blunder  as  se 'l  ions  in  its  eile'cts  as  ii  i)olitie*al  fault 
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wimltl  liavo  boon.  And  all  lids  blundorinu:  is  tlio  inoro  tn  bo 
n*;^rottoil,  b(*cans('  flu*  j)n»jpot(‘d  oanal  is  oxposi'd  to  sucli  dilli- 
oiilti(‘s  and  dan^ors.  tliat  if  it  bad  boon  loit  to  its  own  fate  it 
wonld  infallildy  bavo  falbai  tbnaiLdi.  d  iio  politaad  and  national 
feelings  wbic'b  have  bta  n  aronsisl  have,  in  fact,  we  are  lirndv 
eonvinoed,  siin|dy  ;^iven  vitality  to  a  selnMiie  so  belj)b*ssly 
iinj)raotieal)l(*,  tliat  witbont  tbeir  inllnenee  it  wonld  bardly  have 
been  listt‘m‘d  to  by  staisible  men. 

d'bert^  seems  to  b(^  some  stran;i(^  faseination  in  tlu^  "eiaa'al 
i(b‘a  of  enttinjj;  tbron;j:ii  tb(‘  necks  of  land,  wbicb  separate  tbos(‘as 
wbicb  are  nspectively  tbe  tb(‘atr(‘s  of  active  commerce  ;  for 
iVom  tbe  rc'inotist  antiipdty  ]u-oj(‘cts  of  tins  description  bav(‘ 
b(M‘n  tla‘  day-dr(*ams  (►!’ sclaaners  and  of  (‘ni^iiu'i'rs.  Tlu'  Istlmnis 
of  (Nn’intli  was  to  tlu^  (troidis  a  source  i>f  efforts  and  of  dis- 
appointnaads  as  constant  as  those  wbicb  nu‘t  tbe  att^anpts  ol' 
tbt‘  I’baraobs  or  of  tin*  Ibobanies  to  pit‘i‘ci‘.  tbc‘  Istbmns  of  Suez. 
In  mon*  modi‘rn  times  tlu‘  eX(‘cnlion  of  tbe  Cabalonian  ami  ol' 
tb(*  (Jotba  (finals,  of  tla*  Canal  d(^  Lan^maloc  and  of  the 
Kid«‘r;  top'tlaa*  with  tlu‘  <'onntl(‘ss  scb(Mn(‘S  for  trav(‘rsin;j:  tbe 
Istbinns  of  Paritm,  and  latm-  still  tla‘  scbemo  for  connectini!:  tb(‘ 
npp<‘r  i‘xti(‘mity  of  tbe  V  with  tin;  Nortbern  ( )c*t‘an  ;  testify  to  tlu‘ 
<‘ap‘rn(ss  with  wbicb  tla^  paaa’al  pnblic  ent(‘rtains  tb(‘  appanmtly 
S(‘lf-(‘vid(‘nt  idt'a  of  sbortenini::  tbe  passage  bi'twecm  certain 
distant  parts,  by  Ibrinin;^  artilicial  cbannels  acioss  tbe  n(‘cks  of 
laml  wbicb  so  provokiiigly  li(‘  in  tla‘  way  ol’ a  direct  communica¬ 
tion.  ^  ct  tin'  succ(‘ss  of  tb(‘  atti'mjds  to  cffi'ct  tla*  d(‘sircd 
object  bavi‘  in  »‘vcry  case  bt‘<‘n  bitlu'rto  so  eipdvocal,  that  it 
mu>t  be  a  mattca*  of  surprise  that  men  poss(‘ss(‘d  of  common 
sense'  sluadd  still  clinu'  to  tlu'  iilea  u}u)n  wbicb  tbey  bav(‘  beeai 
t’ounded.  Still  more'  surj)risinL:^  is  it  that  V('ry  few  p(‘o|>le  take 
tb(‘  trouble*  to  (‘Xamiih*,  e‘ilb(‘r  tla*  naisons  i)f  tin'  failure'  eif 
te»rmcr  projt'cts  feu*  tin'  ('stablisbnie'ut  of  inte'roci'anic  canals,  (.r 
tln^  probable  ri'sults  of  tin'  ne*w  scbi'im's  wbicb,  from  tilin'  to 
time*,  are*  pn'sented  to  tbe  world.  Vauue  de*e‘lamation.  and 
app<*als  to  national  vanity,  bave  bci'ii  far  too  ofti'ii  substitutcel 
for  the  calm  invi'stipitions  re'ijuircel  in  all  such  epiestions,  wbicb 
are*  e‘ss(*ntially  (‘omnn'rcial  om‘S. 

'Tin*  explanation  of  tin'  failure  of  interoct*anic  canals,  (in  tlie 
cast's,  tbat  is  to  stiy,  wbt'rtun  tbe  physical  and  tt'cbnical  dillicul- 
tics  bavt*  ae'tually  been  ovi'iconu',)  we  think  is  to  be  found  in 
tbe  nn*re*  tact  that  tbe  ('t'oiuanv  they  produce  is  not  sutlicient  to 
covt'i*  tbeir  cost  :  t>r,  in  otln*r  words,  tbat  tbe  toll  which  it  is 
nt'ci'ssary  to  levy,  mort*  than  counlt'rbalances  any  t'conomy 
wbicb  may  rt'snlt  from  tbe  >bortt‘nin;r.  or  tbe  facilitatini>:  of  the 
se*a-passa^t'  between  tbe  rcs[H*ctive  points.  It  wonld  take  us  too 
long  to  sliow  the  ap[)licatiou  of  this  very  shopkeeper  notion  to 
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tlio  vavioiis  above*  iu(*ii1ioni'(b  or  to  re'lafo  tlio  mnuoroiis 

accicU'iilal  oirvuinstanc(*s  ])(‘ariii^  upon  flu'ir  n'snils.  Ibit  if  tla* 

]aiblio  would  (‘xaiuiia*  <lisi)assionatc*ly  flu*  jerosjurts  ot*  tlu*  Sue*'/ 

(\inab  as  tlioy  may  be*  alb‘e*te‘el  by  the*  probable*  ('e'eeiuunie'ul 

I’ejtunis  it  may  ])i’()(hic(‘,  it  sc*e'ms  te)  ns  that  imiedi  e>f  the*  passiem 

it  has  (‘Xcile'el,  whe-tlmr  lor  e)r  a;j:aimd,  wemld  at  one*e‘  pass  awav. 

Iletweim  tlu*  llritish  (diamie*!  anel  (\de*nlla,  we*  tinel  inde*(*el  that 

the  direct  sea  ve>ya^e  round  the  (ape*  is  about  lirtee'u  thousand 

miles,  whilst,  by  taking  an  (*(pially  elireet  e'enirse  threaigh  tlie 

Isthmus  e)t‘  Suez,  the*  distance  woulel  only  Ix^  abeeiit  (*ight 

the)usaud  mile*s.  Ihit  in  se^a-voyage‘s,  espe*e*ially  with  sailiug- 

Ve*sst*ls,  the  ae'tiial  elistauce*  trave‘rse*d  may,  and  ofte*!!  eleecs, 

mate'riallv  diller  l‘re)m  the*  m'uiue*trie*al  distaue*!*  l)e*twe*e*n  the* 
*  •  •  ^ 

e'xtre'im*  peiiuts:  and  in  the  case*  eel*  the*  vewage*  te>  (he*  lOast 
iuelies  by  the  Me*elite*rrane‘an  and  the  lo*d  Se*a,  it  is  te)h*rably 
e*e*rtaiu  that  the*  geenne'trical  elistaiie'e*  save*el  will  hi*  me>re*  than 
connterbalaiice'el  by  the*  elil'licnll  ie*S  attaclle'el  tee  the*  j)re*vale‘ne*e*  eel* 
C(*rtaiu  winds.  I  Jut  (‘ve'ii  if  the*  ;rre‘ate*r  rae*ilitie*s  whie*li  the 
o<*(‘an  e)iVe*rs  lor  sailing-V(*sse*ls,  sheenlel  neet  e*e»nnte‘rbalane*e*.  in 
time*,  tlie  advantam*  ollcre'd  by  the*  savir.Lr  <>!’  <!istane*e^  ley  the* 

ft  ♦  ^ 

lb*el  S(*a  route*,  th(*re*  still  ri'inaius  the*  epie'stieen  e>l‘the*  te»ll.  'rids 
is  at  pre*se*n(  [a’e)[)e>se*el  tee  be?  abeent  e'ight  shillings  pe'r  teen  ;  anel 
really  it  eloes  S(*(*m  tee  ns,  whe*n  the*  e*le*meads  eel*  the*  charge*  Teer 
rrv*ight  are^  (*xamine'el,  that  such  a  toll  will  be*  fatal  tee  the*  prees- 
jee'rity  eef  the*  nnde*rtaking  ceeinme're’ially  at  h'ast.  At  any  rate* 
tiui  ]ere*yale‘ne*(^  eet*  ce'rtain  winels  feer  (*n(ire‘  se*aseens  in  the*  Iu*el 
Se‘a,  will  re*iule*r  e*eempnlsory  the*  use*  eef  ste*am-ve*sse*ls ;  ami  we 
are)  tlle'll  me^t  by  the*  gre*at  e*e*eeneemie*al  (pie*stie)n  eef  wlie-lhe'r  the* 
geeoels  se*nt  be;twe*e*n  I’liireejee*  anel  Asia  ai’e*  sne*h  as  tee  re*epiire*  that 
meere*  rajeiel,  and  ne‘e*e‘ssai’ily  meei*e*  exestly,  imeele*  eef  transjeeert  ? 
The*  teennage*  eef  tile*  Vt*sse‘ls  passing  reeiind  the*  (  ajee*  eef  ( beeeel 
lleejee  is  saiel  actually  tee  l»e*  abeent  thre'e*  ami  a  epaii‘te*r  millieen 
teens,  eef  which  .steame*rs  feerm  but  an  insigidlie*ant  frae*tieen;  but, 
in  eereh'r  tee  make*  the*  canal  [eay  an  intcre*st  eef  me*ie‘!y  live*  pt*r 
e*e*nt.  een  its  e'stimate*el  e*eest,  neet  le*ss  than  eejie*  ndllieeii  eem*  huuelre'el 
anel  tii’ty-seyc'u  theensanel  live*  hnnelre*el  teens  must  pass  threengh  it, 
ami  pay  the*  full  teell  eef  e  iglit  shillings  per  teen,  in  the*  e*eenrsee  eel* 
e ‘Very  war.  Whateye*r  views  may  lx*  take*n  with  re*spe*e*t  teethe* 
impeertamv,  en*  the  aelvisability  eef  feerming  the*  Sne*z  (anal,  it 
i\*ally  eleee's  se*e*m  to  ns  that  a  calm  eMensieloratieen  eef  those*  ye*ry 
simple*  ceemim*re*ial  facts  weeuhl  elisjeeese*  eel  the  wheele*  ejne‘Stieen. 
'rile)  sne*cess  eef  the  eeperatieen  must  be*  see  heejM*l(‘ss,  that  it  weenlel 
be*  impeessibie)  tee  I’aise*  tho  iii'cessary  e'apital  it  the*  wlieele  truth  eel 
the)  matte'r  we‘i*e*  t’airly  state'el. 

lent  in  aelelitieen  tee  this  se*rieeus  eeleje‘e*tieen  tee  the  Sue'Z  (anal 
scheme*,  th<*re*  ap[eears  to  ns  to  exist  a  serie*us  (•ng'm*cring 
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<lifliculty  ill  the  way  of  its  oxcciition,  wliieli  luis  escaped  tlie 
notice  of  the  various  persons  wlio  have^so  ‘‘ awkwardly,”  h(‘eaus(' 
latterly,  attacked  it.  This  dilliculty  consists  in  the  constant 
chan"(‘  which  is  taking:  place  in  the  outline  of  the  coast  of  tiie 
Mediterranean,  under  the  coinhined  action  of  the  advance  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  litoral  current  which  swei  jss 
portions  of  the  alluvial  matter  that  river  hrine^s  down  into  the 
great  deprt‘Ssion  of  the  coast  near  IVlusiuin.  The  same  thing 
must  oecur  at  the  proposed  emhouchure  of  the  canal  which  has 
alrt‘ady  occurred  at  l>unker(pie;  and  not  only  will  th(‘r(‘  lx* 
<langer  to  the  acc(‘ss  from  the  3Icditerranean,  on  ac(*ount  of  tin* 
advanci^  of  the  shore-line  to  the  north-west  of  the  canal,  lait 
there  must  also  he  a  great  danger  from  the  silting  up  of  tla' 
harl)our  itself.  If  the  alluvions,  which  infall ihly  will  iind 
their  way  into  tln^  harbour,  should  Ix'  attemptixl  to  be  reinovixl 
by  sluicing  or  scouring,  they  will  accumulate  at  the  (‘iitrance 
and  form  a  bar;  or,  if  tliey  should  be  removed  by  dredging,  a 
considerable  iiddition  must  be  made  to  the  working  (‘Xpensi's 
already  so  costly.  It  might  be  possible  to  obviate  some  of  the 
danger  from  the  advance  of  the  shon'-line,  by  constructing  tin* 
pi(‘rs  of  tin*  harlxair  uj)on  o})en  areln'S,  in  the  style  adopt(‘d  i»y 
the  ancient  Uoiuan  (‘ngineers,  and  revived  within  our  davs  bv 
M.  V  azio  ;  but  the  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  carried  into  the 
still  water  of  tin*  harbeur  must,  under  any  circumstances,  con¬ 
st  it  utt*  a  serious  and,  we  h^ar,  a  fatal  burden  ujkui  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  Int(‘rnational  (Vnnmission  unfortunately  negh'cted 
to  study  this  (piestion,  a  neglect  the  more  extraordinary  from 
tin*  fact  of  tin*  great  chang(*s  which  have  taken  place  uj)on  tin* 
whole  of  tliis  part  of  tlio  l\gyptiau  coast  within  a  comparativi'ly 
n*cent  pi  riod.  linh*ed  the  whole  of  the  report  issued  by  that 
Dommissioii  is  asdeticient  in  philosophical  method,  and  is  as  un- 
siitisfactory  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  it  is  badly  ainl  ungram¬ 
matically  written.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  experit*nce  it  has 
not  fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine  a  more  utterly-contem})tibli‘ 
production  than  this  said  report,  signed  though  it  be  by  some  of 
the  lirst  engiin*ei*s  of  the  day  ;  inn-  do  the  maps  and  plans  pnb- 
lislnxl  with  it,  enable  any  }H*rson  who  has  not  personally 
t*xamined  the  l(H*ality,  to  form  any  o])iniou  ujion  a  sch(‘me  j>n‘- 
sented  to  tin*  world  with  so  much  verbiage,  and  pufled  with  such 
indefatigable  industry,  ddiere  is  positively  nothing  in  either  the 
rep(»rls  or  plans,  which  can  warrant  a  belief  in  the  correctness  vi' 
the  (h‘sign  adoptixl,  or  of  tin*  estimates  iijxui  which  the  civilized 
world  is  askt'd  to  risk  no  h‘ss  a  sum  than  eight  millions. 

If  then  Lord  I'almcrstou  and  3lr.  Steplienson  had  contented 
themst*lves  with  ]x anting  out  the  almost  utter  impossibility  that 
such  an  (‘iiterprise  as  the  Suez  Canal  could  pav  for  the  outlay  it 
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must  involve,  and  witli  a  (juiet  roferenee  to  the  doteets  of  tlu' 
sclioino,  as  it  lias  actually  been  prt‘sented  to  the  attention  of  tin' 
monied  classes,  w<‘  are  eouvineed  that  the  scheme  itself  would 
have  been  forirotten  ere  now.  If,  however,  thiMiTitatial  vanitv 
of  forei»::n  nations  should  induc(‘  them  to  do  what  they  an*  not 
oft('U  disposed  t(»  do,  viz.,  to  open  their  purses  sulHcientlv  to 
carry  out  this  iro'at  work  irresju'ctivt*  of  cost,  tin*  inhabitanfs  of 
north-western  Europe  can  have  no  interest  in  opjiosin^  them,  or 
in  throwinu:  dilliciilties  in  tlu'ir  way.  It  is  trm*  that  .Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  and  Tri(‘st(‘,  would  ;;ain  mon*  by  th(^  shortening  of 
tin*  rout('  to  tlio  Mast  than  London,  Amst(‘rdam,  or  Havre 
would  do;  but  tin*  threi*  latter  would  still  ij^ain,  and,  if  we  inis- 
ta!:«‘  not,  their  nnn-e  (‘iierp'tie  populations  an*  far  more  likelv  to 
avail  th(‘inselv(‘s  of  tie*  new  faciliti(‘s  Ibi*  comniei’cc*  than  tlui 
dwellers  of  tin*  South,  ^flie  ftti.sscz prin¬ 

ciple*  is  tin*  01115  which  sensible  nn‘n  will  adopt  in  this  matter: 
i)iittonini^^  up  th(*ir  pockets  th(5  wliih*.  and  l(‘avinijf  tin*  Hacha  of 
ly^ypt,  M.  de  L(*ssi*ps,  and  tla*  noisy  di'claimants  airainst  Itr  ju'r- 
JkIc  AIh(i))i,U)  lind  the  moiu'V  f<LH\  and  to  ov<‘rconie  tla*  dillicnll ies 
of,  tla*  Su(‘Z  Sliij>  ('anal,  'riiese  parti(*s  allect  ^n*(‘at  disdain  for 
the  1‘hi^’lish  j)ecuuiary  sup[)ort  ;  W(‘  shall  S(*e  what  tla*v  will  do 
^v'lhout  it. 


(!)ii;u1eiii'  ilcbiclu  of  (!.5fnii;iii  ^^itfiatiur. 


Fi:w  names  call  ii])  more  deep  or  varied  eaa)lions  tliaii  that  of 
Fivihric  iJitni'J  h'ni^sf  SchlrimiKwhcr.  For  moix;  than  a  (piaiier  of  a 
century  he  was  the  leadinj^  thcoloi^ian  of  tJermany  ;  and  he  lias  hd’l 
the  iin])rc.-'-s  uf  his  mind  on  the  religions  lliinkim;  of  tlu^  fatherland, 
'file  first  to  break  the  bonds  (d*  that  c(>ld  rationalism  which  had 
hitherto  la‘ld  the  schools  of  (Jermany,  he  emleavoured  to  inspin* 
the  voiith  intinsted  to  his  care  with  jiiennine  Fhristian  siaitinamts, 
if  he  could  not  always  imjiart  to  them  ch‘ar  theological  views.  'J’o 
him  beloni^s  the  merit  of  commencing;  that  happy  revolution  which 
\(‘ander  so  nobly  continued,  and  which  lias  resulted  in  jnittin^  an 
end  to  the  sway  of  iJretschneider  and  Faulus,  and  in  the  revival  of 
evan}i;(*lical  relii!;ion.  His  intluenci*,  not  only  ovei*  stmlents  of 
thooh^ixy,  but,  by  his  ]ir(‘a(;hin<;  and  writin»rs,  over  the  educated 
classes  generally!  was  ex(5cedingly  great.  Vet,  wit li  all  our  venera¬ 
tion  for  this  great  and  good  man,  there  was  alx^ut  his  teacdiing  that 
hazo  and  imlistinctness,  which  makes  ono  fear  that,  despite  his 
N.S. — VOL.  IV. 
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earnest  piety,  he  must  have  been  a  very  unsafe  guide.  All  the 
more,  therefore,  do  we  desire  to  know  his  inner  liistury.  Hitherto 
we  have  had  eoiii])aratively  little  opportunity  of  gaining  an  insight 
into  this.  \Vith  feelings  of  intense  interest — we  had  almost  said  of 
avidity — have  we  therefore  set  to  the  ])erusal  of  the  most  satisfaetorv 


of  all  hiogra])hies — a  selection  from  Schleiermacher’s  familiar  letters, 
which  have  just  been  given  to  the  public.^  We  have  laid  aside  the 
volumes  with  disappointment  and  sorrow.  Our  reverence  l\»r  th(‘ 
departed  prevents  oiir  entering  fully  on  the  grounds  of  these  feel- 
iiiirs.  Only  thus  mneh  shall  we  sav :  a  life  is  sketched  in  these 
letters  not  in  accordance  with  ('hristian  ideal,  'flic  editor  of 


these  volumes  arranges  the  biography  of  Sehleiermaeher  into  four 
periods.  'Fhe  lirst  of  these  reaches  to  17it4,  when  JSchleioi-maeher 
heeame  assistant  minister  in  Landsherg;  the  second,  to  his  a]»point- 
ment  as  Professor  In  Halle  in  1804;  the  third,  to  his  marriage  in 
IHoO;  the  fonrtli,  to  his  death  in  Pehrnary,  1S:>4.  »^ehleieimaelu‘r 
was  horn  Nov.  ‘Jl,  170)8.  His  father,  a  military  chaplain,  was 
apparently  an  excellent  man.  Like  too  many  in  his  statical  he  had, 
1o  th(5  end  of  his  days,  to  contend  with  outward  diflienlties — heiiig 
lo  the  last  nnahlo  to  pay  even  his  book-dehts,  or  to  have  his  great 
d«‘sire  gratified — to  undertake  a  journey  in  order  to  visit  his  son. 
Not  loss  than  to  his  father  was  Sehleiermaeher  indehted  to  the  pious 
and  careful  training  of  his  imcther,  of  whom  he  was  early  de]>rive(l. 
Her  h‘ttei*s  breathe  an  earnest  and  healthy  s]arit.  Placed  in  a 
.Moravian  instilution,  young  Sehleiermaeher  became  deeply  im- 
]>n‘ssed.  Ihit  the  religions  teaching  imparted  lo  him,  liowevi'r 
well  meant,  must  have  been  defective  or  one-sided.  Hy-and-hy  his 
eariH'stness  gave  way  tc)  a  passionate  love  for  classical  literature,  to 
whic*h  he  gave  himself  np  in  eom])any  with  AllHTtnn,  afterwards  the 
well-known  hisho])  of  the  ‘‘  Prethren.”  As  in  the  case  of  so  many 
under  similar  cireumstaneos,donl  ds  on  the  most  fundamental  doctrines 


of  Lhristianity  arose  in  his  mind. 


He  felt  nneomfortahle  among  the' 


Prothren,  and  longed  for  ,a  place  M’here  he  might  IVeely  ]>i’osoeutc‘ 
his  incpiiries.  In  vain  his  fatluM*  j»rcssed  n])on  him  considerations 
solemn,  indeed  ;  but,  in  liis  peculiar  state  of  mind,  only  distressing, 
not  im]>ressive.  At  last  the  old  man  consented  to  his  de])artnre  for 
Hallo,  where  his  mali'rnal  uncle  ocen])ied  one  of  the  chairs. 
(Iradually,  though  slowly,  he  found  a  firm  footing.  Afim*  llnishing 
his  studies  ho  beeamo,  first,  private  tutor,  then  public  l(‘aclu‘r,  ami, 
at  last,  assistant  pastoral  Landsherg.  His  re]uitation  now  rapidly 
spread;  and  ho  was  soon  called  to  Perlin,  whenein  after  spending 
two  years  .as  proairhcr  at  Stolpo,  lie  was  transferred  as  ]>rofessor  to 
Halle.  His  life  and  influence,  both  in  the  chair,  in  the  ])nl]>it,  and 
as  an  author,  are  too  well  known  to  recpiirc  further  notice.  ANe 
have  already  deseriln'd  the  impression  made  n]K)n  ns  by  a  ]iornsal 
ot  his  letters.  A\  o  shall  only  add  that  wo  are  almost  at  a  loss  how 
to  harmoniso  his  <’hristian  feelings  with  the  insnfliciont  views 


*  .\iis  Schlt'iomiai’lier's  Loben.  In  Priefcii,  2  vols.  licrlin  :  Keinor. 
Ix)mlon_audAMinburph  :  Williams  and  Norpate,  18r)S. 
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uliloli  liL‘  entertained,  and,  in  some  respeets,  Avith  prineiples  and  a 
practice  against  wliicli  avo  cannot  but  earnestly  protest.  We  retbr 
lierc  especially  to  his  ideas  about  divtnve,  and  to  that  I’latniiie 
intercourse  with  leinalc  friends,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence.  To  the  pure  all  things,  indeed,  are  ]nire  ;  but 
one  feels  as  if,  after  his  marriage,  Schleiermacher  got  into  a  mueh 
clearer  atmosphere.  From  that  period  he  seems  rapidly  to  have 
develoiH'd  in  knowledge  and  grace.  .Most  touching  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  end.  llis  last  act,  nay,  almost  his  last  words,  were  those 
in  which,  with  his  familv,  he  commemorated  the  dvin^C  love  his 
vSaviour.  lie  died  as  he  had  lived — with  the  symbol  in  his  hamls, 
but  with  the  reality  in  his  heart.  Wo  dare  not  doubt  that,  from 
dimness  and  darkness,  lie  passed  to  light  and  glory. 

A  greater  contrast  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  that  betwia'n 
the  (’hristian  mysticism  of  Schleiermai'hcr  and  the  clear  views  of 
the  licforiners,  whose  lives  or  labours  are  traced  in  (ho  volniiies 
which  we  are  about  to  introduce  to  tlie  R'ader.  In  the  iirst  of 
these,  Faster  Fx'cker  relat(‘s  llu^  story  of  tlu^  rn>lioiuian  refoiuiersA 
with  a  view  rather  to  the  edification  of  the  Fhurch  than  to  the 
communication  of  any  fresh  information,  llis  language  is  t(*rs(*. 
and  his  style  ]dt'asiint  ;  but  the  work  cannot  lav  claim  to  s])ecial 
merit.  Indeed,  it  is  not  free  from  the  (urors  which  (unnnionly 
occur  in  historical  tMunpilations,  where  the  author  has  not  had 
recourse  to  original  sourees.  On  the  other  hand,  the  edition  of  the 
religious  collo(|uy,  held  at  Itegcnsburg,  in  loll,  with  which  Pastor 
Ilergang  has  just  favoured  the  tlu'ological  ]»ublie,  is  (‘utirely 
designed  for  historical  students.^  The  nictding  bidwemi  Prot(‘slant 
and  Popish  divines,  to  which  this  volume  refers,  promised  to  Ix'come 
(»f  vast  im])ortance.  Its  object  was  none  less  than  to  lu'al  the 
breach  in  the  (’hurch  of  I’onu'.  P>ut  for  the  reactionary  ])»dicv  of  a 
certain  party,  and  for  the  tninness  f»f  Lnthm\  a  union  betwemi  tin* 
two  churches  would  reaily  have  bec'U  brought  about.  'The  history 
of  this  period  deserves  to  bo  accurata*ly  studied.  M'he  leariK'd 
editor  prefaces  the  collection  of  doenments,  which  he  now  publishes, 
by  a  very  able,  historical  introduction.  Altogether,  we  can  cor¬ 
dially  recommend  this  W(»rk  to  all  inlmestcd  in  the  history  of  the 


Keformation. 

We  have  iilready,  on  two  different  occasions,  called  attmition  to 
Dr.  (iindeley’s  History  of  Polumiia  during  the  Itcfurmat ion,  as  a 
work  Avhich,  though  written  by  a  hN»man  (^itholic,  <lis]>layN  cfpial 
learning  and  imi)artiality.  Part  (►f  this  work,  with  tlu^  addition  ol 


some 

title 


0  new  chapters,  has  now  Ixan  jmblishtal  separately,  unde 
‘  of  “History  of  the  Fohemian  ‘  Letter  f»f  iMajesty.’ ”  * 


under  tin; 
Our 


-  Die  beiden  bolunischon  Ticfonnatoroiu  n.  Miirtyrcr  .lobnnii  Muss  ii.  Ilieroayiinis 
voii  Prag  iicbst  ciiioiu  I 'cbcrblickc  d.  Ilussitcii-Kfit'gc*.  \  on  (  uil  Jicckci, 
Ndrdliiigcn :  C.  II.  Hook.  ISaS. 

Das  lJoligions-(ios|)r:ioli  zu  Kogensbnrg.  i.  I.  laU,  u.  d.  IJogonsburgor  Huob. 
iiaoh  <iuollou  boarbeitot  ii.  borausgog.  Von  M.  F.  'Fli.  Il'Tgang.  (asiol: 
Fischer,  1858. 

*  (k’schichte  d.  Krtlioiluug  d.  brthmisclicii  Majostutsbiicfes  von  HiOU.  Von 
Dr.  Aiitou  Giiidolv.  Frag;  Holhmuiii,  1858. 
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readers  are  aware  that  tlic  docMiiuent  in  (jucstioii  was  the  .Maj^na 
(diarta  of  Protestant  liberty  in  Puheinia,  and  that  it  was  granted  by 
the  Emperor  h*odolph,  in  lF»oO  ;  and  that  disputes  connected  witli  it 
became  the  ]»roximate  cause  of  the  Thirty  Yeais’  War.  ( )f  tlic  merits 
of  Dr.  (Jindcley’s  researches,  avc  have  already  spoken  in  language 
sufficiently  high  to  njcommend  his  productions  to  (ierman  readers, 
'lo  make  ('hurch  History  i\s  a  science  ])opularly  attractive  is  a 
task  not  previously  attempted.  As  a  first  step  in  that  direction, 
wo  may  note  the  ai)j)carance  of  a  work,  in  three  volumes,  by  Dr. 
Ziinmermann,  entitled,  “History  of  the  Life  of  the  (’hurch  of 
Christ.*  Poth  the  sj)irit  and  the  execution  of  it  are  such  as  to  hold 
out  the  ]>rospect  of  attractiveness  and  usefulness. 

In  Old  d'estament  history,  the  most  interesting  among  the  works 
publislunl  during  the  quarter,  undoubtedly,  is  ProfessiU’  Ewald’s 
“  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  during  the  Apostolic  Age.”®  d’he 
learning  and,  we  had  almost  called  it,  the  genius  of  the  Cbttingen 
teacher  are  known  to  most  theological  readers  in  this  country, 
'riiere  is  a  peculiar  raciness  about  his  style,  which  gains  even  when 
the  author  fails  to  eonviiKX'.  Unfortunately,  his  theological  views 
are  very  unsound.  Thus,  acc(uding  to  the  volume  before  us,  the 
oonversion  of  Paul  w;\s  occasioned,  not  by  any  outward  revelation  of 
( 'hrist,  but  by  an  inward  vision.  1’hc  solemn  and  arresting  inter¬ 
view,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  resolves  itself  into  a  thunderstorm, 
which  cast  Unil  to  the  ground,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind 
suddenly  became  o]>en  to  ( 'hristian  conviction.  The  manifest  violence 
done  by  this  intcqu*etation  to  the  narrative,  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  inward  change  of  Paul  is  a  miracle  fully  greater  than  any 
tuitward  occurrence,  arc  kept  out  of  view.  JiCt  us,  liowever,  hope 
that  the  sound  learning,  of  which  this  volume  gives  evidence,  may 
yet  be  made  available  to  the  (Miurch  generally  ;  and  that  one,  whose 
writings  are  so  telling,  may  yet  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  orthodox 
Christianity.  Very  different  in  tendency,  from  the  rationalism  of 
Ewald,  is  Professor  KeiPs  “  ^Manual  of  Piblical  Antiquities.  'fhe 
author  is  thoroughly  orthodox.  He  generally  adopts,  although 
with  some  modification  and  enlargement,  the  views  of  his  learned 
colleague.  Dr.  Kurtz. 

Vol.  I.  «>f  this  manual— the  only  one  which  has  as  yet  appeared — 
opens  with  an  introduction  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of 
Palestine.  It  then  describes  and  explains  the  holy  jdaces  (the 
tal>eniaclo  and  the  two  tom])lcs),  the  holy  persons  (priests,  Levites, 
their  ordination,  prerogatives,  Ac.),  holy  actions,  and  holy  seasons. 
The  volume  is  also  enriched  with  four  ]dates.  Professor  Keil  pro¬ 
poses  soon  to  complete  this  most  useful  manual.  The  subject  on 


^  Lobrnsposchichte  li.  Kirchc  .k'su  Christi.  Von  Dr.  \V.  Ziinmcnnann.  4  vols. 
SUittpart  :  Iklsor,  IS.'SS. 

*  (ic.^chicliti*  d.  ApostolisoluMi  Zcitaltcrs  bis  zur  Zerstiirunp  Jornsalem’s.  Von 
11.  Kwald.  Gottingen:  Dietoricli,  1858. 

^  Handbuch  d.  Hildisohen  Arcbiiologie.  Von  K.  Fr.  Keil.  1st  Iliilfte.  Frankf. 
\i.  Krlang.  Heydor  u.  Zimmer.  London  and  Edinburgh :  Williams  and  Norgate, 
1858. 
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wliich  it  treats  dcsorvos  ami  re(]nircs  moro  full  ilhist ration  than  it 
has  yet  received.  Dr.  I  Ier/,a,i;’s  “  Knevch»piedia  lor  Ihotostant 
Tlicolonjy,’»»(d  which  Vol.  IX.  has  just  been  ccnudeted,  calls,  at 
least,  for  ])assin^  nuti(’e  on  account  of  very  able  articles  on  Metho¬ 
dism,  on  Missions,  and  on  Monastieisin. 

In  iiXegetics,  Part  I  I.of  Ihnisen’s  “  Ilible,” containing;  (lenesis  XI  I. 
to  the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  has  just  ap})eared.^  The  most  .super- 
licial  ))erusal  of  it  must  convince  impartial  readers  of  the  entire 
unlitness  of  the  ( ’hevalier  for  the  task  which  ho  has  undertaken. 
Inaecuraeies  abound — the  notes  have  shrunk  into  a  mere  j;lossarv ; 
and  of  them  it  may  truly  bo  said,  that  what  in  them  is  new  is  not 
true,  and  Avhat  is  true  is  not  new.  In  a  former  article  we  have 
called  attention  to  Professor  Lange’s  “  Jlomiletical  (Vunmentary  on 
the  X^ew  Testament,’’  and  explained  its  object  and  structure, 
’rhe  high  opinion  whicli  we  then  expressed  of  it,  is  fully  confirmed 
by  the  part  wliich  has  lately  been  published,  and  which  opens  up 
the  (losjiel  according  to  Mark.  Few  books  can  be  more  usid'ul  to  a 
]»reacher,  or  to  the  devout  Uible-stiident,  or  a])pear  more  deserving 
of  being  translated  into  Fnglish,  than  this  able  and  juactical 
commentary.  AVe  are  glad  to  announce  that  a  desideratum,  long 
felt  by  students  of  the  (.)ld  Testament,  has  at  last  been  sujijdied. 
Mr.  Xeumann’s  ‘•Commentary  on  .leremiah,” which  has  just  been 
completed,  will,  we  cannot  doubt,  rank  among  the  lasting  contribu¬ 
tions  wliich  (Jermany  has"  made  to  theological  science.  In  a  rare 
degree,  it  ])rescnts  a  combination  of  critical  ingenuity,  sound  lore, 
and  Christian  earnestness.  We  wish  that  juaise  as  uiajualilied 
could  bo  awarded  to  Professor  llupfeld’s  work  on  the  “  Psalms,”** 
of  which  a  si‘e.)ud  volume  lias  just  been  published,  bringing  down 
the  inter} u'ctatioii  to  Psalm  LI.  ^Fhe  re}mtation  of  the  writer,  as  an 
oriental  scliolar,  rendiTs  remarks  as  to  the  criti(;al  value  of  his 
work  neodh'ss.  Put,  exce}»t  with  tlie  view  of  deriving  jihilological 
information,  we  cannot  advise  its  perusal.  A  writer  who  does  in*! 
lind  an  allusion  to  Christ,  even  in  Psalms  xxii.  and  xlv.,  must  be 
singularly  devoid  of  Christian  ai’)|>rehcnsion.  tin  the  whole,  ainl 
notwithstanding  tin*  labours  of  I  longstenberg  and  I Iu])feld,  a  good 
and,  in  every  res])ect,  satisfactory  commentary  on  the  Psalms 
rmnains  yet  to  be  wiitten. 

The  only  herald  of  the  coming  year  (18.V.>),  which  has  reached  us. 


^  Kcal-Pncycloplulie  fiir  protestant-Tlieologic  u.  Kirolu*,  Ik*rau.sgi*gc.  von  D.-. 
Herzog.  Stuttg.  u.  Ilainl). :  K.  Hesser,  18r)8. 

'■*  Vollstaiidiges  Itibelwerk  liir  d.  (ieineiiule.  Von  (’lir.  C.  .los.  Hunscii,  2tc*r. 
llalbhaiul.  I.uipzig:  F.  A.  Itrockbaus,  1858. 

Thcologiscleboiniletisches  Hibelwerk  in  V’erbinilung  init  nalimliafton  evang. 
Tlicologeii  berausgeg.  von  J.  P.  Lange.  ‘Jter.  Theil.  Hieleffld,  Velhagen  u. 
Klasing,  1858. 

“  .lereinias  von  Anatlioth.  Die  Weissagnngen  ii.  Klagelieder  d.  Propheten  naeli 
d.  Masoretb.  Texte  ansgolegt  von  W.  Neumann.  Leipzig;  UiMilling  u.  Frank**, 
1858. 

Die  Psalnien.  Ikbersetzl  ii.  ausgel(‘gt  von  Dr.  II.  Ilnpfebl.  2ter  Hand. 
(Jotha:  F.  A.  IVrtbes,  1858. 
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is  ilic  “  Kducaiional  Annual”  of  Mr.  Diesterwcg,’^  \vliicli,  wUh 
."insular  ])(M’tinacity,  continues  its  hitter  liostility  to  Kvangelical 
Gliristianity.  Except,  as  the  exponent  of  those  views,  it  has  ahso- 
liitely  no  inoanint;*  or  purpose ;  its  ))urely  pedagogical  hints  arc 
entirely  worthless.  The  prospects  of  education  in  Germany  must 
he  sunieienlly  discouraging  if  such  men  as  Diesterweg  and  Dussler 
air  allowed  t(>  instil  tladr  rationalistic,  or  indeed  their  inlidrl, 
})latiludes  into  tlie  minds  of  young  men.  The  .articles  of  wliicli 
this  numher  is  composed  are  singularly  weak,  and  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  silly  attacks  on  orthodox  doctrine.  While  referring 
t(*  the  future  of  Germany,  we  may  as  Avell  mention  the  appearance 
of  two  wcu'ks’,  which  wo  regard  as  the  manifesto  of  o]>])osite  jiolitical 
parlies.  Kotteck  and  Welcker’s  ‘‘State  lioxieon”**  represents  the 
views  of  what  we  might  term  Advanced  Ijiherals.  It  is  jiainful, 

I  bough  instructive,  to  notice  with  what  feelings  that  parly  looks 
hack  upon  the  ]iast,  and  “hides  its  time.”  From  the  hitterness 
which  tills  the  liearts  of  so  many  who  have  heen  grievously  dis- 
.appiMuteil  and  shamefully  deceived  hy  those  continental  goveni- 
nieiiis,  which  so  soon  forgot  their  solemn  promises,  we  augur  that 
the  n(‘xt  rising  will  he  a  much  more  fearful  I'vent  th.an  is  anticiialed 
h}'  the  ])(‘tty  d(.‘S})ots  of  Furo])e.  We  wish  we  could  bring  ouiselves 
to  h(‘li»n'e  that  we  are  mistaken;  hut  to  us  it  seems  that  tlu' 
ptilitical  horizon  of  Germany  is  rapidly  covering  with  dark  and 
tlm'atmiing  chuids.  Kveii  in  the  volume  under  review,  which 
<*onsists  of  articles  on  all  subjects  interesting  to  ])olitieians,  con¬ 
tributed  hy  some  of  the  .ablest  men  of  (Jermany,  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  dee]»  <lissatisfaction,  and  the  stern  waiting  for  retrihu- 
tii)n,  to  M’lu'cli  we  have  referi’ed.  I ircspcctive  <d’  this  tcndmicy,  we. 
ran  recommend  the  work  to  .all  interested  in  such  (piestions.  In 
th.‘  ^volume  hehu'e  us  (\ol.  II.),  wo  have  cspecaally  been  struck 
with  the  research  and  sagacity  dis])layed  on  sucli  subjects  as 
“  po})ulation,’'  “prls(uis.”  “hanking,”  ikc.  Jhit  Jill  the  remarks 
on  subjects  conneeteil  with  theology  Jire,  we  grieve  to  say,  conceiviMl 
in  ;i  spirit  i»f  the  cohiest  rjitiomilism.  ] liametricidly  op])osed  to  the 
vii'ws  ol  the  “  Stjite  Lexicon”  are  those  embodied  in  Frofessor 
VilmaFs  “  t/ontrihuti(»ns  to  the  History  of  ?dodern  Gulture  in 
Giu  niiiny. '  "  \  ilmai’  is  well  known  as  an  accomplished  author  and 

a  ilevout  Ghi  istiaii;  hut,  like  so  many  cjirnest  men  in  Germany, 
lih(*nili;uu  is  his  hugluair.  in  his  mind,  democriicy  ;ind  athidsm  are 
convertible  tetms.  With  the  most  intensi'  (h‘testatiou  he  traces 
every  appearance  of  popular  moveanents,  and  with  pen  and  word  ])ro- 
tests  agjiin.^t  any  modilieation  (*f  the  ‘‘  pjiternal  government,”  so  mueli 
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in  vepiiio  llio  Court  party  in  tlio  futliorlaiul.  To  tllvort,  if  not  to 
arrest,  the  [K)\verlnl  stri‘am  o\'  popular  opinion,  lie  h;nl  the  hohhu'ss  of 
]nil)lLshin<;*,  even  aini<lst  the  exeitenient  of  18-t8,a  newspaper,  wliieh 
was  eontinued  till  ISd.'),  when,  we  suppose,  it  was  fondly  hopeil  the 
retroj»;rade  nioveiueiit  had  been  completed,  and  further  aid  from  Ids 
})en  become  unnecessary.  The  volume  before  ns  consists  of  a 
selection  from  the  articles  which  the  jirofessor  furnished  to  that 
journal.  They  are  exceedinj^ly  well  written;  but  however  wo 
sympathise  both  with  his  Christian  aspirations,  and  with  many 
of  his  strictures,  we  must  dissent  from  his  conclusions.  Here  is  a 
specimen.  ^J'he  events  of  1848  give  rise  to  the  following  (piery : — • 
“Have  we  then  learned  that  demoeraciy,  and  all  that  is  connected 
with  it,  is  nothing  else  than  folly,  disgrace,  dissipation,  robbery, 
theft,  and  murder  If  liberalism  is  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
assailed  with  such  calumnies  by  the  (diurch-jiarty  in  (iermany,  wo 
can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  hatred  with  which  they  retaliati'  npcm 
their  ant.'igonists.  Insane  statements  like  those  of  Trotessor  Vilmar, 
(»nly  remind  oiUMif  the  charges  which  strict  liUthorans  used  to  bring 
against  (hlvinism,  as  being  disguised  inlidelity,  Mohanu'dani.sm, 
r(d)ellion,  and,  indeed,  every  conceivable  evil.  Ihxaggerations  like 
thc'se  ean  only  do  harm.  It  leipures  but  a  very  limited  range  of 
vision  to  ]>ereeive  that  the  rule  of  absolutism  in  (Iermany  is 
<h)innod;  and,  surely,  it  were  wisdom,  not  to  say  duty,  in  Christians 
if  tli(‘y  cannot  conscientiously  join  the  party  which  si‘eks  reform, 
not  destruction — at  least,  not  to  act  as  obstructives,  nor  to  (*\pose 
the  holy  cause,  which  they  wish  to  serve,  by  allying  it  with  an 
ehete,  and,  in  many  cases,  iniipiitous  system  of  government. 

There  is  yet  another  work  to  be  noticed  ;  one  which  will  call  forth 
more  than  common  interest,  at  least  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
that  sunny  s]n»t  in  their  memory — one  or  nuu’e  summers  spcid,  at  a 
( Jerman  Cniversity.  Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  festival 
whicli  this  autumn  took  ])lace  at  .leiia,  in  commemoration  of  the 
third  eentury  of  its  Cniversity.  From  all  parts  of  the  fatherland, 
and  from  many  foreign  countries,  fbiiner  alumni  hastened  to  their 
Ahna  u^fafer,  many  prepared  with  festival-gift  or  song.  Among  othei's, 
Drs.  Kiel  have  brought  as  their  contribiition  to  the  feast,  a  very 
well-written  history  of  student  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Saalc,  during 
the  three  centuiacs  which  have  elaiised  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Fniversity.‘”  ^Vith  considerable  diligence  and  accuracy,  the  authors 
jiddress  themselves  to  the  general  (piestion  of  the  constitution  of 
these  seats  of  learning.  We  are  informed  how  gradu.ally  the  ar¬ 
rangement  according  to  nations  gave  ]»laco  to  that  according  to 
faculties,  chielly  by  the  mamouvres  of  the  monks,  who  therehy  got  a 
standing  in  tlie  universities.  4’he  oldest  (lerman  high  scho(d  was 
that  of  Prague,  founded  in  EMH.  Next  in  age  and  celebrity  is  that 
of  Mienna,  foundeil  in  Khlo.  Originally  the  colleges  in  the  various 
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universities,  were  desi):;iie(l  to  aftbnl  accoinnloclution  and  supervi 
sion,  in  certain  cases  alsi»  ])rovision,  for  poor  students,  rnlike  the 
practice  in  the  Kn^lisli  and  French  universities,  ilie  inmates  of  tlm 
(ierman  collej2;es  received  not  instruction  in  these  institutions. 
Ih'sides  these  C(>lle^es,  tlieie  were  priv’atc  institutions,  in  wliicli  tlie 
“rector”  superintended  the  studies  of  the  young  men  committed  to 
his  charge.  Such  youtlis  were  called  Ihirsars,  a  woid  from  which 
tlio  renowned  epithet  “  Ihirsch  ”  is  deriv(‘d. 

.lena  was  founded  hv  the  elder  branch  of  the  electoral  house  (•! 
Saxony,  after  they  had  ])een  deprived  of  Wittenberg,  and  of  other 
parts  of  their  dominions,  in  consecpience  of  the  Smalcalde  wai*. 
We  are  sorry  to  say,  that,  even  during  the  first  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  university,  both  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  tlie 
students  were  far  from  piaise worthy.  This  state  of  matters  cdu* 
tinned  to  deteriorate^  during  the  troubles  connected  with  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  d1ie  fagging  system  seems  to  have  been  introduce  d  at 
an  eairly  |K*riod,  and  tlie  “  Shoristes  (oleler  studemts — at  pre‘.‘ rut 
known  by  the  title  of  “  mossy  heads,”)  ruleel  it  with  fearful  rigour 
ov(‘r  the  “  Pennales,”  (or  young  students — at  present  called  “Foxes”). 
'The  latter,  who  rej»>iccel  in  the  varieal  a]^]>lications  of  ()uasi  .Moelo 
(Jeniti,  (’alve*s.  Innocents,  Ihie’chantes  or  lleans,  ttc.,  used  to  be'  re- 
ce*ivcd  by  the  authorities,  in  a  manner  little  calculate'd  to  prepare 
them  for  serious  stuely.  Among  the  ceremonies  with  which  the 
novice  was  admitted,  we  may  mention  the  putting  on  of  a  hat  with 
horns,  the  blacking  and  shaving  e»f  his  face,  the  ])utting  a  large 
tooth  inti)  his  mouth,  Ax*.,  symbolic  actions,  accompanied  by  nuuie'- 
rous  i'utfs  and  silly  (juestions,  designed  to  bring  vividly  be  fore  the 
applicant  for  university  distinction,  his  verdancy,  and  te)  impre'ss 
the  “freshman  ”  with  a  sense  of  the  ])rivileges  to  which  he*  was  so 
soon  to  be  intreuluceel.  It  is  well  known  that,  to  thi;;  day,  tin* 
students  in  (li*rman  univ(‘rsities  enjoy  ceuisiderablc  immunities, 
anumg  which  we  may  sjee'cify  a  juriseliction  eif  their  own,  anel  ])e  (  U- 
liar  ]*rivileges  ne>t  at  i*e)ideel  to  “  !  liilistines.”  'Fhe  latter  term,  by- 
thivby,  originate*!!  in  Jena.  A  stude'iit  having  been  killed  in  a  duel 
by  a  e*ivilian,  the*  preacher  who  delivereel  the  funeral  oration,  clu^so 
the  following  curieeus  text.  *‘ d’ho  Fhilistincs  be  u]>on  thee, 
Samson.”  Since  that  time,  the'  name ‘‘ Philistine  ”  has  e  urrently 
])asseel  tt>  elesignate  enemies  (.if  students,  anel  indeed  prosaic  or 
stupid  iutlividuals  generally. 

(Ierman  student  life  has  been  much  misunderstooel  anel  misrc]>rc- 
si'utcel  in  this  country,  lie  wlu)  weudd  kne)W  its  gooel  and  its  (*vil 
a.'>]H'(*ts,  its  joys  anel  its  dangers,  its  uses  and  abuses,  may  consult 
lor  hiiuselt  the  faithful,  historical,  and  descrijdive  sk(dch  of  “  bile 
in  J(*na,’  lurnisheel  by  Drs.  Kleist.  Whatever  “  Philistines  ”  may  •‘^uy 
to  the  contrary,  the  juxsent  revie‘wt*r  will  continue  to  le)ok  ba'  l: 
with  ])ecidiar  (h*light,  to  the  time  sjeent  at  one  of  these  seats  ol 
learning.  It  huiued  a  perioel  in  his  hi.ste.irv,  which  stanels  out  as 
uniipie  in  his  life*.  The'V  were  haj>py,  anel  certainly  not  ujiprolitablc 
Veais. 


llotifcs. 


SoiiROWs,  Asn RATIONS,  AM>  Ij'.ci'.NDs,  tVoiii  Iiulit!.  1^}  Maiy  K.  Ia'sI’u*,  ralcutta. 

London:  Sno\f. 

Wi:  took  occivsiou  sonic  time  to  nollcc,  with  <’oinincmlation, 
^liss  Leslie’s  former  volume  of  poems,  'fhe  book  before  ns  is 
smaller  in  size,  but  likely,  from  its  subject,  to  eommaml  more 
f^eneral  attention.  The  sonnets,  wliicli  compose  the  first  half  of 
the  volume,  sn‘:;i^'este(l  by  and  eommemorative  of  the  rc'cimt  terrible 
events  in  India,  will,  wo  think,  bt^  the  favonrit(‘s  (d*  the  reader, 
carry inj5  w  ith  them,  as  they  must  do,  his  deep  and  ready  symjiathies. 
’fhe  “  liejjjcnds”  are,  however,  beautifully  writlim,  in  sw’eet  and 
appropriate  measures.  We  subjoin  oiu'  (d*  the  sonnets  as  a  fair,  but 
by  n(>  means  the  best,  specimen  of  .Miss  Leslie's  poetry. 

“THE  MAKTYE  OF  ALLAHAHAI). 

“  ()  not  in  rain,  fair,  gentle  boy,  didbt  tlioii 
(’ross  the  blue  sea  to  perish  by  iieree  f)es, — 

Thy  cheek  still  thished  with  Enpland’s  erinison  rose, 

()  not  in  vain  !  We  who  oft  darkly  how 
'Fo  (iod’s  mysterious  dealings,  yet  see  now 
This  cloud  its  dark  and  shadowy  depths  disclose, 

Itevcaling  light  within  which  hums  and  glows, 

'rouching  with  j)encils  each  sad  watching  hrow. 

Young  martyr,  in  the  strengthened  faith  of  one, 

'file  gladdened  hope  of  thousands,  we  hehold 

A  great  work  joyously  and  fully  done, 

lOre  thy  blest  head  Mas  laid  heneath  the  mould, 

And  the  ‘  white  robe’  of  martyrdom  Mas  mou, 

And  all  that  heaven  contains  of  joy  untold  I” — p.  IJU. 


PowKR  IN  Wkaknkss;  Memorials  of  the  Ivev.  William  IHiouKsof  Damerham. 
Jiy  (’harles  Stanford,  of  CainherMell.  Lomlon  :  .Jackson  tSc,  Wal ford. 

Thkuk  is  to  our  miml  deep  trutli,  ])oetry,  uud  interest  in  every  lifi*, 
but  cs])ceially  in  that  of  a  genuine  Christian.  If  biogra])hieH  weie 
only  w'ritten  in  a  right  s]>irit,  presenting  to  us  a  jiieture  of  reality, 
and  not  a  ou(*-sid(‘d  or  ideal  r(‘presentjition,  w’c  eouhl  w  ish  to  see 
them  almost  indelinitelv'  multi])lied.  I  low’  mucli  of  hiddem  ]M>wer 
in  apparent  W’oakncss  w’otdd  they  not  disclose  to  us  I  Of  this  w'o 
have  again  and  again  heen  rcmimhal  in  ])erusing  these  “  Memorials” 
of  Mr.  KMiodes;  one  of  the  most  loveabh;  and  (‘xocdlent  ]>ersons— a 
(diaracter  nnfortunahdy  rare  in  theses  days  of  st(‘am  and  pretension. 

I  low’,  when  ho  became  eonviueed  of  the  ti  uth,  be  gave  bis  wdiole 
soul  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  liow’  be  devoted  his  entire  energy  to  its 
adv.‘ine(‘ment,  ami  amid  many  trials  and  discouragements  laboured 
eariiestlv  and  not  uiisuecessfullv,  the  Header  mav  learn  from  these 

ft  ^  ^ 

pages.  ’fw’o  things  have  specially  struck  us  in  the  histoiy  of 
Mr.  liliodes :  the  ditlieiilties  which  from  the  tirst  he  had  to 


notk'Ks. 


f).*)  { 

oiicoiinior,  and  tlio  manner  in  \vlMeli,  by  “  perse veraneo  in 
jloinj:;,”  lie  overcame  tliem.  Poverty,  ilisease,  want  of  popular  irilts 
(as  tliey  aie  ealli'd — to<*  nftm  the  “  soa/a/Zm/  hrjiss”),  nltra-orthndi>x, 
nois\%  vnl^^ar  villaij;e  deacons  meet  us  on  the  on(‘ hand,  but  on  tin* 
otlu'i*  such  a  d(‘pth  of  love,  laith,  ami  earnestness  as  made  way  in 
spite  of  all  tlu'se  obstacles,  'riiouj^h  bodily  inlirmity  k(‘pt  liim  to 
llu^  last  the  humble  pastor  of  the  humblest  villajjje  ehureh,  he  was 
endowed  with  no  mean  mental  ([ualitications.  'Flie  late  Dr.  d'hoiuas 
l>rown  of  Jalinbunjh  not  only  honoured  him  with  his  friendshi]),  but 
respected  his  principles,  and  cherished  high  hopes  that  .Mr.  lihodi*s 
would  accomplish  in  theology  what  himself  aimed  to  achieve  in 
])hih>sophy.  It  was  otherwise  ordered;  and  he  who  might  have 
tascinatcal  thousands  was  only  allowed  to  train  a  few  poor  discijih's 
for  glory,  and  by  his  private  inlluence  to  encourage,  chem-,  and 
direct  those  frimids  with  whom  he  was  brought  int(>  contact,  d’he 
depth  and  the  clearness  of  his  thinking  jqipear  from  tlie  extracts 
from  his  letters,  i^'C.,  furnished  by  th(‘  editor.  'I'hese  free  and  full 
communings  of  miml  with  mind  not  only  o})en  up  the  inmu*  history 
of  the  man,  but  occasionally  allbrd  a  glimpse  of,  or  give  a  charact- 
ttuistic  anecdote  ora  critical  riMuarl;  about,  such  num  as  ri’ofessur 
'fhomas  brown,  I  )r.  t 'habmus,  liobort  Hall,  and  others.  W’o  can¬ 
not  cl(*.<e  this  brii'f  notice  without  paying  <mr  tribute  t(»  the  l(>viug 
aud  (‘xcellent  woman  \\hom  the  good  Lord  had  given  tn  his  sci  vant 
as  companion  in  life.  Mr.  Stanford  has  done  his  jiart  as  biogiajdicr 
wisely  and  W(‘ll  ;  and  we  fe(‘l  under  deep  obligations  to  him  for 
having  set  belbre  us  the  example  of  one  who  believed,  aud  wj  uught, 
and  hoped  against  hopi*. 

SciiKKist;  WITH  i’musT  TUK  Tuiu:  Si’iiUT  or  A  h’evivAL.  In  Letters  t<»  the 
Lev.  .I. -V.  .Ia'ics.  Ity  the  lvt*v.  W.  Patton,  D.l).,  of  New  York.  Leli^^ioiis 
'Traet  Society  :  Lomlon.  Ls.'jS. 

'ruH  is  a  vmy  intei\*sting  and  vigorous  little  book.  We<|uestion 
whether  tlu*  h'arued  doctor  is  <|uit(‘  accurate  in  tlu^  exegesis  of  th(‘ 
text  «ui  which  the  tirst  half  of  tlu;  book  is  foundml ;  but  he;  has 
ass('rti*d  great  ]»rincipl<'s  in  a  very  energetic  jind  hearty  manner, 
and  we  ('ordially’  wish  these  h  iters  a  large  circulation.  Sonui  inte- 
ri'sting  statistii's  in  rcfcri'iice  to  the  recent  movement  in  America 
are  at  forded. 


Tin:  KvANciCLiCAi.  PRUAnniu ;  or.  Studies  for  the  Ihih)it.  Vol.  lil.  J.  P. 
^haw  :  London.  lsr)S. 

'I'liKKi:  is  great  tliflieulty  we  imagine  in  securing  for  a  publication  of 
this  charactiu’ tlmroughly  go(ul  material.  Llfectivc  jircachcrs  jire  not 
vi'ry  much  inclined  to  increase  their  labours  by  writing  out  their 
sermons  for  the  ])ress.  'Phis  will  iKirtly  Jiccouut  j)erhaj»s  for  the  great 
unevenness  iu  the  sermons  and  outlitu's  contained  in  this  volunu*; 
tin*  editor's  discrimination  has  ]>robably'  often  suggested  the  rejec¬ 
tion  ot  MSS.  which  ho  was  obliged,  for  want  of  better,  to  instut; 
but  a  litth'  more  sternness  and  rigour  might  greatly’ improve  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  hi'<  periodical. 


lUUKF  NOTICES. 


CiiRT-^T  ANT>  OTHKU  MASTERS.  Part  III.  Koligioii  ot*  (’liiiia,  America,  ami 
Occaiiica.  P»y  Charles  Hardwick,  M.A.  Caml)ridge :  Macmillan  Sc  (\>. 
isr.s. 

I»l(‘  work  is  worthy  of  its 
’t'sotii  uiulor  the  comiiiaiul 
,  ^  ly  satisfactory  coiice]>t  ions 

(►f  tlie  rolii;iou  of  ('hiniiarc  scarooly  adccpiato,  hut  Mr.  Ilanlwiek 
lias  nscil  wliat  we  possess  in  a  most  elVeetivc  manner.  Aj)art  from 
the  apologetic  valm‘  of  this  admirahle  hook,  it  will  ho  of  p;roat  use 
to  intelli<!;ont  (dirislian  peo])le,  Avho  wish  to  have  something;  like 
a  clear  and  detinite  understanding  of  the  idiilosophical  and  religions 
belief  of  the  nations  which  we  are  trying  to  evangelise. 


Tin-:  third  part  of  Air.  Ifardwick's  valnal 
predecessors.  The  materials,  imh-ed,  at  pi 
(»f  Knronean  scholars  for  formiiiir  comi)lete 


The  Commentary  v/iioli.y  hiiii.icAi. :  an  Kxixisition  of  the  OKI  and  Niov  Tes- 
tanu-nts  in  the  very  words  of  Scriptiin*.  Part  XXIV.,  coni|deting  the  work 
in  a  vols.  4to.  Hapster  tS:  Sons :  London.  1S5S. 


'fm: 


Lauce  Print  (’riticai.  Creek  Testament;  or,  the  New 'I’estament,  with 
selecti-d  various  K’eadinps  from  Crieshaeli,  Schol/,  I.achmann,  ami  'I’isclien- 
di»rf,  and  references  to  ])araller|)assages.  llagster  (S:  Sons.  London. 


\Vi:  have  already  cxpiesscd  (mr  o])inion  on  the  “Commentary  wholly 
Hihlical,”  and  Ave  congratnlate  the  pnhlishers  and  tlu'  jmhlii?  on  its 
com])leti('n.  We  Avonld  not  say  a  word  in  dis])aragement  of  the 
lahonrs  of  l>rown,  Scott,  Adam  Clarke,  and  otluns,  who  have  given 
(*(»]>ioiis  and  jndicions  si'h'ctions  of  parallel  jiassages  to  illustrate 
tlu^  vSacred  Serijdnres  hy  their  own  contents;  hat  we  very  much 
donht  whctlier  their  lahonrs  have  heen  rtmdered  availahli^  to  any 
gnait  c‘xlent,  hy  tlui  actual  use  of  tlndr  t(‘xtnal  refci'cnces.  Ihit  in 
the  woi'k  hi'fon'  ns,  tin*  passages  ai’(^  given  at  l(‘ngth,  so  that  tho 
hihlical  stmh'iit  has  hehne  him,  at  a  single  glance,  the  various 
illustrative  ])assages:  lliis  is  an  imnumse  advantage,  which  no 
edition  of  the  saci’cd  volume  that  we  have  sc*(‘n  posscssi's  to  an 
cipial  di'givc. 


'Flic  “  Larg(^  Trint  (li'cck  d’estament’  is  a  hi'antiful  vohnm*.  AVe 
cannot  ]trononncc  it  to  he  an  immacnlati^  edition,  a  rival  of  lln^ 
cel(‘hrated  I'dition  of  Horace  hy  Conlis;  hut  we  have*  made  fre<pienl 
nse  of  it,  and  have  d(*tect('d  only  three  errata,  which  av(*  ])resnme 
may  he  easily  corrected;  they  are  to  he  found  in  1  .lohu  v.  17; 
riiil.  i.  S  ;  and  I  ( 'or.  x.  2. 


Lyrics.  I’v  .1.  S. ;  a  Coal-miner.  Durham  :  18r)8. 

As  lh<5  robin  is  to  tlic  nightingale,  so  is  onr  poetical  miner  to  more; 
]»reteiitious  singers.  Tho  song  is  moio  homely,  hut  not  less  sweet 
and  trm^.  Durns's  first  attem])ts  were  scarcely  so  successful ;  and 
Ave  think  I  )iirh;im  may  boast  of  ]»ossessing  a  genniiie,  though  a 
humhlo  hard.  We  knoAV  nothing  mon;  noble  than  a  cultivation  of 
literary  tastes  under  nnfavonrahlc  circumstances ;  and  if  onr  good 
Avord  can  cheer  our  nameless  poet,  he  has  it  Avith  all  onr  heart.  W  e 
congratnlate  him  on  his  faculty,  and  on  the  occupation  he  has  found 
for  it. 

“Sung  suothes  our  pains  and  [toil]  has  pains  to  sootla*.” 


<’«•  "’iskmax’s  |•o|Ms.,  r 

moUo  of  (his  l  •'•‘■'‘■""osli.  IS.os.'*’  <’•  Hastings 

’  •udjiial,  wiiici,  ,  A  .  ^"elve  Jotters  -w?,]  .  ^  I’oliVv” 

.seriotis  eljuirfo  i.rnS,  i  Ijoolcis  'i  " 

lifeian-  pol'icv.  ^  V'®  ‘•'"'*R‘(oncv  or 

I'  Jilfil  man.  Jfanicd  tus  wdj  ,,, 

‘*n  earned  t.n.l  ,  igi„. 

•"^'i-VAx  Holt’s  Dii'/, 

■"‘>l<  n.,('orni;i||  '*>’  W.  y,.,,. 

"  i:  have  ploa.-mt  ,  ,,  '  Hlor. 

c;?,  .;t  Ei?  ,r - . . . 

j?:  "'".is,  ;:r*“'S2 

,o  |";?/,'\‘*.''V^‘‘'eet(,feouiH,.r-^,  *'*'  ’'"Veil'  I.v 

"^^J  a.s  (ii  !•/.  ’  tii(  |j  top'cf Iioi.  /:ii  .1  ‘  Jill. I  ,  i*  .7 


V'i<ie../h-  la  tnyi^'  V-  "-e  raeLei 

1‘nfation’s.  ^  ***  ^ ‘•j  Jv^liirp  i  *, '**^^^  ^^cidents  Ai; 

'  •'-■'■l.f.onaMe  •*  «e..i.  Tl,e  Ih.oI<  ><.nn.i7 

“S'wahle  and  nn- 

i  V;  I-'''-iishI.d  S t  "fit,,  n  i.v  J'*  a.hli- 
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Joliii  llerscliel  s  **  Outlines  cf  Astronomy,”  a.s  ilu'  ino.st  useful  aiul 
coinplete.  'Die  ample  view  he  has  talaui  of  the  whole  scieuct',  the 
liilness  with  whieh  ho  has  investigated  its  prim  i])les,  the  simplicitv 
with  whieh  he  has  explained  the  most  eiudite  faets,  and  the  lueid 
elegant  stylo  in  whieh  the  whole  is  written,  an*  nndeniahle  claims, 
individually  and  collect ively,  t»>  hi};h  distinetitui.  'I'liis  is,  ^^'e 
believe,  the  judpmnt  passt'd  by  all  competent  men  snllioientlv 
acquainted  with  the  seientitie  liti'ratnre  of  the  day:  bnt  we  (h»nl>t 
whether  tlu^  book  has  been  yet  introduced  to  all  tin'  ri'adms  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  Jt  is  supj)osed  to  be  s])ecially  adapted  for  collec;ians 
and  nnui  who  have  many  scit'iitilic  attainments.  Jbit  these  air  not 
the  only  classes  capable  of  understanding  it.  We  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  readini;  it  with  any  youth  of  ordinary  intellij^encr  and 
education,  and  there  are  jirobably  bnt  h'w  paj^es  he  would  fail  t«» 
understand  without  the  assistance  of  the  tt'aeher.  If  the  desin*  Ibr 
knowledi;’e  were  sutliciently  stroni;  to  <i:ivr  jiersi.^tt'iiee  to  the  mental 
effort,  a  V('ry  moderate  education  would  be  a  snllieicnt  <jnalilicat ion 
for  the  prolitable  study  of  Ilei’schers  “(tntlines  of  Astronomy  and 
if  we  did  not  in  the  supjiosition  assume  the  ])oss(‘ssion  of  a  miinl 
of  unusual  j)t>wer — so  lare,  in  this  novel-rt'adine;  and  money-^ettinu:: 
a<;c,  is  a  serious  att(‘mj)t  to  obtain  snjK'i  ior  information, — w’v  should 
say,  that  any  man  competent  to  the  peiiormance  of  an  <‘Veiy-day 
work,  re(pnrin«::;  contrivance,  reilection  and  concentration  of  mind, 
<*ould  lead,  understand,  and  enjoy  this  l>ook.  Tnh'ss  we  have 
(piite  mistaken  its  character  and  claims,  and  (‘ircd  altoe;eth('r  in  our 
judpjment,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  lu'  more  extcnsiv(‘ly  em¬ 
ployed,  and  in  new  chaniu'ls.  for  (.‘ducational  purj)ost‘s.  Somethiiii^ 
will  be  gained  by  science,  and  something  by  society,  especially 
among  the  middle  classes,  wIk'U  onr  anticipations  are  realized.  If 
instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  that  smatt(‘ring  of  scic'ucc'  f»btain(*d  by 
a  hasty  reading  of  some  one  or  mon*  of  tin*  coinbuised  chMiientaiy 
treatises  on  astionomy,  which  are  so  numerous  on  onr  shelvi's.  and 
wo  may  add,  so  useful,  a  youth  who  has  conqiletiMl  his  .vcholasti<* 
education,  and  is  entering  on  the  duties  ut  lile.  should  doteiinine  to 
])ossess  a  nioie  ]»erfect  knowledge,  what  can  he  do  but  sjiend  his 
leisure  hours  for  a  few  weeks  over  llerscln'Ts  pages?  tShonld  In* 
]»crsist  in  this  study,  we  wonder  what  will  be  the  etfect  u])on  his 
judgment,  lhought,'and  mental  character:  what  inilneinM*  the  aeapii- 
sitiim  of  so  much  correct  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  jajssession  of 
so  large  a  view  of  nature,  to  say  nothing  ol  tin*  jiower  and  grasj»  ot 
mind  (‘ommunicated  by  tin;  study,  would  have  ujion  his  nn'lliod  ol 
thought,  and  his  future  standing  in  .society. 

d’he  work  u])on  which  we  have  ventured  to  make  these  icmarks, 

is,  as  manv  of  «>ur  rentiers  must  know,  an  extension  ol  a  short 
treatise  ]uiblish('il  in  the  yc'ar  IS-bl,  in  the  f  abim.'t  (  >clo])iydia. 
Wo  have  now  bc'fore  us  theliCth  edition.  In  what  rcs])ect  it  differs 
from,  and  is  an  improvc'im'nt  (»f,  those  issues  \vhi('h  have  juxeeded 

it,  the  author  has  stated  in  the  prclace. 

“  The  rapid  ]u-ogress  of  science,  renders  it  neccs.^^jiry  frequently 
to  revise  and  bring  up  elementary  works  to  the  existing  state  ol 
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kii()wl(M]<;o,  inulcr  pcnaliy  ot*  tlicir  Lccoiuiiip;  c>l»soloU\  In  ft)nnor 
oililituis  <►!*  this  work,  this  has  been  done,  so  far  as  it  eonld  l)o  done 
without  inenrrinjj;  the  neeessily  of  an  almost  total  ty])n«j;i;  lieid  it‘- 
eonstrueti»)n.  Hut  astronomy,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
i'liriched  by  so  many  and  such  considerable  additions,  that  it  has 
been  considered  ju’eferable  (another  edition  lM‘in»j;’  ealh'd  for),  imt 
indeed,  to  recast  tlui  general  ]>lan  (»f  the  work,  but  to  ineoi ]»oiai(‘ 
these  in  it,  in  due  ordei’  ami  se(pienee,  thereby  mat^uially  i‘nlari;in‘.^’ 
tlui  volume,  and  ‘^'ivinp;  it  in  many  respects  the  air  of  a  new  work. 
M'oji;ether  with  these  recent  accessions  to  our  knowhslu^j',  1  have 
taken  the  opi»ortunity  of  introduein;^  several  tliine;s  wliieh  ini^ht 
justly  have  been  noted  as  delitdent  in  the  fonmu*  editions — as,  for 
instamie,  the  account  of  the  methods  by  Avliii’li  the  mass  of  th(‘ 
earth  has  been  determined,  and  that  (>f  the  successful  tr(‘atment,  and 
it  is  presunu'd  linal  subjuiz;ation,  of  those  r(‘beHious  aneiiuit  solar 
eclipses  which  have  so  much  harassed  astronomers.  A  bri(‘f  account 
of  .M.  roucault’s  remarkable  ])(‘ndulum  ex])erim(‘nls,  and  of  that 
beautiful  instrunumt,  the  ;j;yi’osco]u*,  is  introduced;  as  an'  al.'»o 
notices  of  Hrofessor  'riiompson’s  .sj>e(uilations  on  tin'  orii;in  of  tin* 
sun’s  heat,  and  his  (‘stimate  of  its  average  i‘X]H*nditui(‘,  as  well  as  (if 
some  curious  views  of  Al.  .lean  Ih^ynard,  on  the  ]>(‘eulia]’ vai  ial ion  ('f 
our  elimat(‘s,  supplementary  t<»  those  put  forward  in  foiimu*  editions 
of  this  work.  *  *  Some  new  speculations  are  also  hazardiMl  :  as, 

for  instaiu'e,  on  tin'  subjt'ct  of  the  moem’s  habitability,  the  cause  of 
tlie  acceleration  of  Ihieke's  eonn't,  t'ire.,  and  a  few  nunu'rieal  errois 
are  eorrectc'd,  which  havt'  hitlnu’to  escaped  notice  and  publics  eoiu- 
iin'ut  as  bhauislu's.” 


As  the  work  before  us  is  well  kmnvn  l(»  .all  reading  men,  we  mad 
not  add  to  tin'  ri'inarks  already  imnle  in  the  expression  of  our 
opinion  of  its  value',  and  oui*  ih'siri'  that  it  should  be  studii'd  more* 


jjjenerally  by  the  intellij2:ent  yi>uth  of  the  middle'  classes.  If  any 
fuither  indut'e'uie'nt  were'  re'epiiied  to  draw  thi>  attention  of  teaehe'vs 
to  the  book  we  so  hijj;hly  recommend,  it  would  be  pro])e'r  to  urge  the 
consideration,  that  the'  literary  taster  will  be  cultivated,  and  tlu' 
habitual  tone  of  thinking  streuglhe'in'd,  while  the  re'ader  is  ae<piiring 


seie'utifie  fae'ts,  and  an 


e'xtensive'  view  of  nature  from  the  pages  of 


such  an  author.  Nothing  more^  then  re'iuains  for  us  to  «lo  in  the 


exe'reise  of  our  ofllee',  at  pre'se'iit,  than  to  state'  that  the^  adelitions  re'- 
fi'ire'd  to  in  the  ])assage^  we^  have'  quote'd  from  tin*  ])re'faee,  make  the, 
reader  aoepiainte'd  with  the*  more  leee'ut  discoveries  and  spe'culations 
of  astronomers,  and  ]>oint  out  the'  direction  in  which  they  are  now 
looking  fen*  the  solution  of  unresolve'd  problems. 


The  K  Nc.MSii  (ioVF.nN»s;  a  Tale  of  Koal  Life.  Hv  liachel  McCa’inelell. 

itift  lit' til  /.iV.K'v.)  London:  Siinpkin,  Marsliall,  and  Co.  IpsM  ieli:  .T.  M. 
Itiirton  and  Co. 


“A  T\i.K  of  rrtff  life,”  and  written  by  .a  lady 
which  should  disarm  the  most  virulent  critic! 


—two  cirennistanee'S 
AVhateve'r  has  be'cn 


felt  and  experienced  may  ]>rove  useful.  Accordingly,  there  is  much 
in  this  story  which  may  be  commended  to  serious  attention.  As  a 


]\n\\:v  N(>Ti('i:s. 


work  oi  url  it  is,  iiulood,  io  several  okjeclioiis.  'Fliere  is  ji 

want  ot  unity  about  it,  a  tendeiiev  to  tVecjiU'nt  dii^rt'ssinns  aiul 
lentijlhy  dcscri])tions,  wliieli  a  ]>raetisod  and  ]»(»])nlar  writer  slionbl 
avidd.  besides,  tlie  eonnnon  error  of  nioralisinii;  too  nineb,  of 
leetnriiu!;  the  leader  instead  of  i!n])ressini;  liiin  by  /I/r/s.  and  tlaat'bv,- 
as  it  were,  obIi«;-ini;*  liiin  to  diaw  for  liiinsidf  thi‘  di'sired  inh'naiees, 
luis  been  eomniitted.  ( )ne  of  the  l^aulint;*  eharaeJers,  Asliton,  surely 
cannot  be  drawn  from  “real  life.’’  At  any  rate,  his  a]>j>earanc(^  in 
Spain,  and  traiisfoiniation  from  a  black,i;uard  l']ni;lish  attorney  into 
a  Spanish  coiitrabandista,  a])poars  to  ns  not  wry  natural,  'finis 
mnch  in  the  way  of  obji'ction.  On  tin'  other  hand,  tlu' book  con¬ 
tains  many  admirable  ]iassa}:;es — thi‘  author  not  nnfriMpnmtly  draw.s 
excellent  ])ictnr('s — and  the  toiu'  of  tlni  story  is  thron‘:;hont  of  the 
most  he‘althy  kind,  'fhe  description  of  the  trials  of  a  jxoverness 
“in  search  of  work*’  is,  we  »!;riev(‘  to  think,  but  too  aecnrately 
i^iven.  AItoi;’ether,  we  have  s]M'nt  a  V(*ry  ]deasant  hour  over  this 
book — not  foi'j^ettinj;’  the  minntes  ilevoteil  to  tlu‘  admiration  of  the 
]n’etty  face  which  j^nu'cs  the  title-])aiJC(‘ — and  we  }:;ladly  advise  nnr 
novel-Iovinj;  nstders  to  ])rocnre  it  for  tluanseives.  Miss  Met’rindell 
i;iv('s  promise  of  beeomini!;  an  attraetive  and  jiopnlar  wi  itm*. 


'I'm:  ('iiAX<’Kia,oii*s  (’iiaim.ain  ;  or,  Stlf-S;u‘rit\oc. 
M.A.  (liini  >niif  /u'lul  Lihrtn'ij.)  Ia>iuIoii  : 
l|*s\virli :  .1.  M.  lUirton  inul  ('o. 


Hy  tlu*  lluv.  I'.rskim*  XuaU*. 
Siiujikin,  Marshall,  aiul  Co. 


'I’m:  book  relates  tln^  trials  of  a  jioor  and  nnbefriondiMl  (*nrate  who, 
afl(‘r  twenty-two  years’  service,  resipis  preferm(‘nt  in  favour  of  a 
still  more  nnfoitnnate  broth(*r,  who,  besiites  liavinoj  a  sick  wife, 
sim,  and  dano;hter,  is  visited  with  the  nioro  ujrievons  trial  of  a 
])atroness,  whose  reliii;iosity  is  abovi'  his  h(‘i<!;ht.  I)es]nte  nnm(*rons 
ami  needless  dio-ressions,  tlu‘  book  is  intt'rt'stinj;*.  Its  tone  is  .sound 
and  <‘.arn(\st,  ami  its  moral  fi^otul.  tine  is  almost  thankful  to  know  that, 
“  not.  a  lew  id  th('  ineidi'nts  have  been  borrowed  from  actual  life.” 
In  these  days  of  materialism,  “  self-saeriliee  ”  is  not  a  common 
U'raet*.  'fhat  Miss  Wrattislaw,  the  orthodox  fanlt-lindei’,  tin*  odious 
rharisee,  and  nnrelentin<»;  jierseentor  in  the  naim?  of  iclii^ion,  is 
diawn  from  life,  wo  have  had  but  too  mneh  reason  to  Irani,  even 
Avithin  onr  own  limited  cx])erience. 


IIapia  i)K  liissAii;  a  Narrative  of  Striking;  Vieissitiiiies  ami  PeeiiHar  Trials.  Ily 
the  Author  of  “Sophia  ile  Lissaii.”  {Hun  awl  Haul  Llhniry.)  Lomloii: 
Siiupkin,  Marshall,  ami  Co.  Ipswich:  J.  M.  burton  ami  Co. 


AVi:  have  almost  thrown  suspicions  of  “narratives  of  striking;  vicissi¬ 
tudes,”  especially  if  the  subject  of  them  be  a  convert  from  another 
faith.  In  this  case,  however,  tlu^  authoress  relates,  Ave  ])re.sume, 
her  oAvn  story,  and  may  therefore  claim  full  credit,  'fhe  lieroine  is 
a  dcAvish  convert ;  and  the  book  describes  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 


attendant  on  her  chan<2;o.  (»f  religion. 
draAvn,  the  incidents  really  stirring,  the 

1 


'J’he  characters  are  Avell 
stylo  is  ])ictorial,  and  the 
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statoiiK'iit.s  cDiu-ciiiiiii!;  .lowisli  society,  manners,  and  modes  of 
actinu;  are,  on  llu'  whole,  accurate.  Altogether,  it  is  one  of  tlie 
he^t  stori<*s  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  accpiainted,  and  may 
safely  he  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the  dilheullies 
(»f  those  who  have  to  “forsake  their  country  and  kindred.”  d'he 
authoress  is,  wi'  have  reason  to  know,  one  wliosi'  charact(T  and 
athiinments  claim  for  lier  the  respect  of  all  interested  in  (Jod's 
ancient  people. 

'I'liK  Dkskut  of  Sinai.  X<*tos  of  a  Si>rinj!;-.Iouniey  from  Cairo  to  lVrrslu‘i>a. 

Ity  llonitins  Itoiiar,  D.l).  Stroud  Edition.  London:  J.  N’isbet  and  Co. 

is:)8. 

'riiK  liANO  OF  PuoMiSK.  Notos  of  a  Spring- .loumov  from  Htrrslieba  to  Sidon. 

Jty  lloratius  Honar,  D.l).  Second  Edition.  London:  .1.  Nisbet  and  Co. 

1  SoS. 

'riiKSK  two  V(d limes  constitute,  in  reality,  the  work  in  which  Dr. 
l>onar  traces  his  journey  through  the  descrl:  and  Calestine.  A 
singular  intert‘st  attaches  to  tlumi — so  great  that,  had  our  limits 
allowtal,  we  should  gladly  have  dedicated  a  sjiecial  article  to  them, 
liandy  have  we  met  sueh  a  eomhination  of  varied  and  extensive 
reading,  and  calm  judgment,  with  poetry  and  dee])  Chri.^tian  feeling. 
The  volumes  may  serve  as  a  model  of  ih(‘  style  in  which  works  of 
this  kind  ought  to  written.  Dr.  Ikmar  had  not  intended  to 
make  original  investigations,  and,  accordingly,  we  often  tind  mily 
liiiits  where,  from  the  learning  and  judgment  of  the  writer,  we  could 
have  wishevl  to  have  got  extended  information.  On  several  points, 
Iniwever,  the  author,  in  unequivocal  language,  expresses  his  dissent 
from  the  results  of  former  ex])lorers.  'Ehus,  in  ojiposition  ti> 
Stanley,  Kohinson,  and  most  modern  travellers,  he  li'gards  “  Jehel 
'lu<a”  as  the  mount  on  whi»‘h  the  liaw  was  deliveiaal.  Although 
wc  cannot  agree  in  this  conclusion,  we  have  heen  struck  with  the 
ability  with  which  he  dis])oses  of  the  arguments  adduced  hy  his 
o])ponenls.  J  )r.  llonar  has  also  givioi  us  a  record  of  what  he  saw 
in  the  border-land  between  Sinai  and  Deersheba,  a  district  which 
he  has  hovu  the  lirst  really  to  explore.  Kverywherc  the  country  is 
strewn  with  the  remains  of  former  cities.  The  land  of  the 
Patriinrks,  hitherto  in  good  measure  a  terra  ircn(jnifa,  is  vividly  and 
accurately  desi'ribed  ;  and  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  saw  the  undulat¬ 
ing  plains  on  which  the  docks  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  browsing. 
In  regard  to  the  tojiography  of  Jerusalem — that  (fuestio  I'exafa  of 
modern  explorers— Dr.  llonar  also  ditfers  from  Professor  Kohinson. 
Ilis  arguments  deserve  smdous  examination.  In  general,  his  con- 
elusit)ns.  »>r  suggestions,  are  urged  in  laugiuige  so  calm,  and  sup¬ 
ported  with  such  fairness,  that  the  nnider  must  feel  constrained 
carefully  to  weigh  them.  Dr.  Donar  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  deservedly  most  po])ular  religiiuis  writers  of  the  day. 
riiere  is  a  directness,  a  manliness,  a  ferv(»ur,  and  depth  alx'Ut  him, 
which  distinguish  his  works  from  the  mass  of  those  which  are 
destined  to  live  only  for  “a  season  or  two.”  Few  have  been  more 
successful  than  he  in  presenting  heuveuly  truth  in  a  form  acce]dabh‘ 
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and  aecossiblo.  'ria'st'  volninos  fully  boar  out  tbo  reputation  of  tbo 
autlior:  only  lliat,  il  it  wmo  nooossary  to  pi’ovo  it,  tboy  show  that 
ho  oombinos  oxtonsivo  learning  with  po])ular  gifts,  d’ho  “  Notes  of 
a  Sjuing-.lourney  ”  will  bo  eipially  piized  by  tbo  sebolar  and  tlu' 
bumble  Cliristian,  by  the  traveller  and  the  ordinary  biblo-student. 


liKOTruFs  ON  TiiK  llisTOUY  OF  CiiuisTiAN  l)o<}>iAs.  Jty  1  *r.  Aiifrusttis  Noniulor. 

Ivfitt'd  by  Dr.  .1.  L.  .laoobi.  'rrnnslatod  iVoin  tlu‘  (Jonnaii  by  .1.  D.  ICylatul. 

M. A.  'rwo  Vols.  London:  11.  (L  Holm.  IS.''>S. 

M  any  of  our  nsiders  will  legitd  that  n'asons,  Avbieb  it  is  uniu'eessarv 
to  detail,  jU'event  us  from  analysing  thoso  volumes  so  fully  as  tlu'ir 
nu'i’its  des(*rve,  and  iVom  awai’ding  to  tlu'ir  pn'sont  a])pi‘arane<'  that 
homage  wliicli  (‘Vtuy  one,  who  piu  iisos  tluMu,  will  admit  might  justly 
bo  theii’s.  d'he  study  of  the  history  of  dogmas,  as  a  st‘]»arato  braneh 
of  ecelesiastieal  history,  is  cd’  eomparatividy  modern  origin.  It. 
furnishes,  so  to  speak,  the  inmu*  history  of  the  ('huich,  and  enables 
us  to  survey  her  development  and  growth,  (hi  these  gnmnds  it 
lb] ins  one  of  the  most  imjiortant  and  inti'resting  branehes  of 
tlu'ologieal  seimiee.  d’he  readi'r  of  Xeander  must  bo  awart*  wbat 
speeial  a]>titud(‘  the  “  last  of  thi^  Chureh  Ibatbers’’  jiossessi'd  for  this 
])artieular  study,  d'ho  speculative  east  of  his  mind,  the  facility 
with  which  ho  generalised  and  traced  to  their  sources  individual 
facts  and  a]]pcaranees,  nay,  the  manifest  fondness  with  which,  even 
in  his  history,  he  enters  on  an  analysis,  all  point  out  this  d(‘]]art- 
ment  as  the  favourite  lield  of  the  fatlier  of  modern  (dnireh  History. 
And  those  who,  like  the  present  revi(‘wer,  liavo  had  the  ]>rivileg(* 
of  hearing  these  lectures  didivered,  know  what  interest  Neamler 
used  to  throw  into  them,  and  with  Avhat  riveded  attention  the 
students  wen' Avont  to  listen  to  them.  (\>m]]aring  these  volunu's 
witli  the  “  1  )ogma-( Jcschiehte ”  of  ^Mi'dder,  of  Ilageidiaeh,  or  of 
(Jieseler,  their  superiority  over  these  woiks  will  at  once  be  (‘vident. 
Midih'r  writes  as  a  ])artisan  of  borne;  Ilagenbach  almost  rejiels  by 
the  diyness  of  his  details:  while  (Jieseler  is  cold,  short,  and  not 
ahvays  qiiiti'  trustworthy  in  his  geneialisation.  Nhuie  of  th(‘se 
exceptions  ap])ly  to  Neander.  d'he  rea<ler  fa'ls  that  h(‘  has  at  last, 
got  a  siitisfactoiy  and  sulVieliuit  text-book,  in  which  accuracy, 
phil  osophic  sui'vev,  beaming,  and  dee  p  ('hristian  sym]»athi(*s,  are 
combined  in  a  uni(pie  mannc'r.  d’he  circumstance  that  it  was 
published  fi’om  “notes,”  after  the  death  of  Neander,  is — strange  as 
it  may  ap]>car — in  some  i’es]>e(*ts  an  advantage.  Drofe.ssor .lae<>bi,  the 
careful  and  learned  editor,  has  remeilied,  or  supplied,  any  defects 
incidental  to  a  posthumous  work;  while  these  “notes  of  lectures,” 
now  elaboiated  into  a  continuous  narnitive,  bring  us  into  more  close 
contact  with  tlu‘  mind  of  Ni'aiider — bring  him  more  vividly  back  to 
our  nicinorv — than  the  woiks  on  which  he  w.as  allowed  to  lay  a 
linishing  hand.  ( )f  the  translation  id*  these  volumes  we  rerpiiro  not, 
(  von  if  in  tlic.^e  ]>ages  we  won'  allowed,  to  s]>(‘ak  with  sp(‘(‘ial  praise. 
Hut  we,  who  have  had  occa.^ion  to  eompan;  tlu'  original  with  the 
version,  may  be  allowi'd  to  ]>ay  tribute  to  the  singidsii’  faithfulness 
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witli  which  the  task  has  l)ccn  accomplislicil,  and  to  the  beauty  jnid 
terseness  of  the  style  and  lan‘2;uage.  In  the  name  of  llritisli 
readers,  we  have  to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  executors  of 
Professor  Neander  will  soon  favour  us  with  others  of  his  posthumous 
works — and  that  they  may  ap])ear  amonj:;  us  in  a  form  as  becomini^ 
and  attractive  as  th<‘  “  History  of  ('hristian  l>o.i2;mas.” — A.  K. 


1 

As  Horn  Aoo ;  or.  Time  ill  Dreamlainl.  A  Mystery.  Hy  J.  F.  Cork  van.  Lon-  | 

(Ion  :  Longmans.  18.58.  ! 

In*  iioetical  phanta*smap;oria,  or  tuneful  dissolvinpj views,  Mr.  CVirkran 
presents  us,  in  succession,  with  seencs  and  dialo<j;ucs,  which  exhibit  i 

Savonarola  and  Machiavelli ;  Faust  and  ( Juttember^ ;  Martin 
Ih'hring;  the  navigator  and  tlie  King  of  Portugal;  Frasmus  and  an 
Abbot;  liUther,  his  Catherine,  and  Melancthon ;  Calvin  and 
(’astalio;  Father  Seraphine  and  Montague;  .luan  Dousa  and  tlie  j 

defenders  of  Leyden — s])eakingand  acting  in  ehaiacter.  Idle  senli- 
inents  breatlu'd  throughout  the  vulnnm  are  enlightened  and  philan- 
thropie,  and  the  mood  of  the  author  is  decidedly  ])oetical.  \Vc 
augur  a  future  for  Mr.  Corkran  in  the  realms  of  Parnassus,  if  this 
is  a  jn-oduction  (»f  his  academic  years--as  we  are  inclined  to  surmise 
it  is  from  its  dedication  to  his  classical  tutor,  llow  fairly*  he  writes  ^ 

and  thinks  will  bo  seen  from  a  brief  extract : —  ! 

1 

“  ‘The  rights  of  uoman!'  Woman  hath  great  rights. 

Anil  well  she  uses  them.  Hers  is  the  right 
'Po  form  the  infant  mind  !  lier’s  to  create 
I.ove  in  the  infant  heart ;  to  sow  the  seeds 
Of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  :  and  to  strike 
Deep  through  th*  unsteady  soil  the  piles  on  wliicli 
Hod’s  temple,  character,  must  firm  he  built. 

Is  this  so  small  a  trust  ? 

‘‘  She  would  he  priest ! 

Whose  prayer  goes  sweeter  up  to  Heaven  than  hers? 

Whose  word  like  lier’s  for  soothing':^ 

“  Would  doctor  he? 

Where  doth  her  healing  end?  Married  or  maid, 

Her  self-devotion  and  her  tenderness 
Wander  throughout  the  battle-fields  of  life 
l.ike  angels  in  the  flesh, 

“  Hath  slie  no  wrongs? 

Hath  Heaven  no  wrongs?  What  do  we  not  profane? 

Save  her  at  least  from  eipial  rights  of  sin — 

Man  would  not  better  he,  hy  woman  worse. 

.\way  with  systems  1  there  is  but  one  cure 
Fiw  all  our  sins  and  woes— tlie  cure  of  C'hrist  — 

The  love  with  all  the  heart.” 

I'licro  are  sumo  two  hundred  pages  of  sneli  iinexeeptiouable  verso 
Jis  this,  in  the  volume  before  us,  iitid  coiisiderahlc  fancy  shown  luno 

tiiid  there.  It  will  find  its  way  into  our  Christian  families,  and  he 
welcomed  by  their  younger  members  as  ingenious  and  interesting 
reading — 1\  happy  versitieatiou  of  historical  and  imaginary*  scenes. 
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Vkusk,  lS.‘U-18r>S.  Hy  CharKs  Honor.  I.ondon  :  Chapnmiw't  Hall,  lsr)8. 

Ik  tlio  author  had  prosoiitcd  iis  with  tliis  vohiino  of  rliyinos  as  tlio 
jsole  Iniit  of  twoiity-fonr  yoais’  tillaj2;o  of  the  farm  of  the  Muses,  wo 
should  have  called  his  field  harreu  and  his  imlustry  remiss.  I  hit 
when  we  recop;nizo  in  Mr.  Uoner  our  bavarian  chumais-Imnftr,  wo 
are  <;lad  to  ^ive  him  credit  for  other  occupation,  though  it  be  but 
pastime,  than  the  jingle  of  verse;  and  trace  in  his  ]H)cms  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  ot  his  leisure,  not  the  work  of  his  day.  II is  poems  are  cheery, 
fresh,  and  unaflected,  but  partake  not,  to  any  deep  extent,  of  the 
vwns  (fivinior.  Certain  translations  from  the  Cicrmaii  close  the 
volume.  I’liis,  from  Ivobell,  is  a  merry  conceit : — 

(iCins  their  Settin/f. 

“  A  Topaz  am  I,”  said  the  goldon  wiiu* : 

“  A  Kilby  am  I,”  said  tlio  rich  red  wine; 

“  And  I,”  said  the  'I'opcr,  “am  gold,  I  opine. 

And  love  to  clasp  jewels  so  rare  and  fine.” 

lIoMKLY  IUllaus  fou  tiik  WouKiNo  Man’s  FiitKsiuK.  Jfv  Mary  Sewell.  Third 
thousand,  London  :  Smith,  IClder,  iS:  (\).  ISfiS. 

"fiiKSi:  verst^s  of  Miss  Sewell  arc  just  what  the  tracts  of  Hannah 
More  were  lifty  years  ago — as  wise,  as  well-intended,  and  as  good, 
with  the  further  recommendation  of  adaptation  to  the  present  times. 
I'hey  strike  us  as  being  remarkably  suited  for  reading  aloud  to  a 
Sunday-school  class,  by  way  of  reward  for  attention  to  lessons;  as 
well  as  for  circulation  in  the  shape  of  tnicts,  if  the  ])ieces  were 
})rintcd  in  a  se})aiate  foiin.  ^fhe  poems  ri^ad  (‘asily  and  tiowingly, 
in  our  old  ballad  measure  chietly,  and  are  a  chea]>  and  ])rotitable 
shilling's  Worth,  whether  we  look  at  tlu'ir  intmition  or  (‘xeiaition. 
We  should  scarcely  think  our  general  recommendation  suHicient  for 
theii’  merits  without  speeilh;  iiKMition  of  their  subjects ;  and  tlaui*- 
fore  proceeil  to  give  the  titles  of  these  veisitied  molalities.  “  I'aith, 
1  Io]ie,  and  ( 'harity' “  I'he  k'uneral  Hell;"  “ 'fhe  M  ilhn’s  Wih^  ;” 
“  Abid  Howard  and  his  h'amily;”  “  d’he-  d'hi(‘V(‘s’  Ladder;"  “ 'I'hi^ 
(Jnilty  (Vuiscienee;  or,  Hell  begun;’’  “’fhe  I’oor  Little  Hoy;’’ 

'fhe  Common;"  “A  W'orking-man's  A])])eal  ;"  “Mrs.  (lodli- 
man  ;"  “A  h’eligious  Woman;’’  “’fhe  Young  Ihiglish  ( Jenthinan  ;" 
“’fhe  Hrimrose-gatherers ;’’  “Hoy  going  to  Service;"  “ ’I'lu^ 
Di  unkard's  Wife  ;"  “  ’fhe  Young  Nurscvgirl  “ ’i'he  Had  Managm-;" 
“Sixty  Years  Ago."  \\\>  really'  promote' the  cause  we  have  at 
heart— the  causii  of  tnith  and  righteousness — when  we  seek  to 
sjiread  the  circulation  of  this  admirable  little  volume. 


lIoUHS  OF  Son  and  Siiadf..  Musings  in  Pror-c  ami  Verso  ;  with  Translations  from 
Sixty  Languages.  Hy  Vernon  ile  Montmon-ncy.  Soooml  edition.  London  ; 
Tartriilge  cSi  Co. 

I’nKUK  is  considerable  ]H>etieal  tahuit  dis]>lay’cd  in  this  volume  — 
talent,  too,  enlisted  in  the  best  of  services;  but  we  should  have 
relished  it  all  the  bettor  had  it  not  Ik-cii  for  the  llourish  of  trumjKds 
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aUmt  the  “Sixty  Lanp^iiages”  on  the  title-]>a<^e.  Tlie  same  ease  of 
vei*sitication,  nevertlioless,  ])erva(les  the  translation  which  marks 
the  original  eompositions.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  (ami  who  has 
not?)  Scott’s  line  apostrophe  to  (’aledonia — “  Urea t lies  there  the 
man  with  soul  so  dead” — will  he  gratefnl  for  onr  enahling  them  to 
read  a  similar  ]»atriotie  outburst  of  the  Danish  poet,  Anderson,  in 
the  smooth  rendering  of  ^Ir.  De  ^Montgomery  : — 

To  St.rciU  n. 

“  liUnd  of  tVeling  deep  and  strong, 

I /and  of  sweet  pathetic  song. 

Land  where  clear  streams  glide  along, 

Wliere  the  wihl  swans  sing, 

Where  the  heech-woods  scent  the  gale, 

Where  fair  th)wers  paint  the  vale. 

Where  the  whispering  zephyrs  sail, 

(iently  journeying. 

“  Land  of  lakes  so  calm  and  deep. 

Land  where  pine-trees  crown  each  steep, 

Laud  wIktc  langhing  rivers  sweep, 

Sparkling  along ; 

I.and  of  monntains,  graml,  sublime, 

Spirit-haunteil,  holy  clime, 

'I'hou  shalt  live  as  long  as  Time — 

(ilorious  Sweden,  laud  of  song  I*’ 

Wo  wish,  for  onr  jiuthor's  sake,  that  his  ]mblishod  album  had 
boon  woildod  lo  a  larger  typo  in  those  days  of  luxuriant  [n  intiiig,  as 
it  wmdil  have  won  a  wider  snocoss ;  and  we  add,  in  the  same 
interest,  that  it  were  well  if  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  had  not  borne 
so  much  the  appearance  of  a  sweeping-mit  «.»f  ]Mr.  I  )e  Montgomery's 
portbdio.  It  were  to  be  desired  that,  in  any  futun*  edition,  the 
author  shotdd  exelude  all  the  pn'se,  ami  all  the  translations,  and 
all  the  Si*raps.  d'hev  add  wi‘akness  instead  of  imj)arting  strength, 
lie  Wiis  a  wise  old  tJreek  who  saiil,  “  the  half  is  lujiiei'  than  the  ichole.'^ 


^llontbln  iUbiflu  of  (Irbcnts. 


T’m:  ehief  pi’litical  event  of  the  past  month,  is  Mr.  Uright's  a])pcar- 
am*e  at  rdrmingham.  The  Imnourable  gentleman  was  eleidt'd  in 
his  absence,  and  with  a  unanimity  and  t  nthusiasm  which  were  tad 
a  little  surprising,  considering  the  warlike  tem]H‘r  manifested  by 
“tin*  hardware  village”  throughout  the  L’ussian  war.  No  one  ae* 
<piainted  with  r»irmingham  wmild  vmiture  to  say  that  his  opiniems 
on  onr  loreign  pobuy,  are  at  all  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  great 
majoritv  ol  his  constituents  :  but  the  men  td’  rdrmingham  lelt  that 
Mr.  I  bight  was  too  homst  and  able  a  man  to  be  spilled  from  the 
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lIoiLse  of  (Vuninons,  and  resolved  to  wipe  ont  the  insidt  olVered  him 
at  Maneliester,  hy  earrvin<i;  him  back  to  St.  Stepliens  in  trinm])h. 
lioni*’  and  j)atienlly  liad  they  waited  for  the  o]>portnnity  of  listeniii”; 
to  a  full  exposition  of  his  views  on  tlie  e;reat  topics  of  the  day,  and  of 
j^iviiiii;  him  a  hearty  demonstration  of  their  contidcnce  in  his 
integrity,  and  their  admiration  of  his  ])ower.  When,  therefore,  it 
was  intimated  that  at  last  Mr.  I  bight  inteiuhnl  to  address  the 
eleetors,  all  Ibrmingham  was  stirred  with  expectation  and  delight. 
Nor  was  the  interest  on  the  honourable  mend)er's  appearance  for 
the  tirst  time  before  a  public  meeting  of  his  countrymen  eontimal  to 
the  town  he  reiuesents ;  ;dl  parties  in  the  state  were  eagerly  watch¬ 
ing  for  his  manifesto. 

About  the  speech  on  onr  foreign  policy,  delivered  at  the  bamjuet, 
we  do  not  care  to  say  much.  We  know  theeouiage  whicli  sustained 
him  in  uttiuing  in  that  ])lace,  and  in  tlio  presence  of  sucli  an 
audience,  his  (jW!!  lamest,  but  most  unpopular  convictions  ;  but  wc* 
regret  that  he  should  have  so  misinterpretetl  the  history  of  tlu‘ 
country.  War  lias  been  and  will  be  again,  though  a  great  evil,  a 
terrible  necessity,  do  decline  the  duty  of  asserting  by  arms,  when 
all  other  means  have  faileil,  the  claims  of  liberty  and  justice,  must 
bring  both  shame  and  di.saster. 

In  the  main  j>oints  of  the  speech  on  rarliainentary  h'efoiin,  we 
cordially  agree  with  him,  and  rejoice  in  the  unanimity  with  which 
he  has  been  recognised  as  the  future  h‘ader  of  the  popular  party  on 
that  (piestion.  A  liberal  extension  of  the  sntlVage  will  give  new 
tirmness,  we  believe,  io  the  structure  of  the  constitution,  and  do  much 
to  destroy  the  jealousies  by  which  some  classes  t»f  the  community  are 
still  divided  from  each  (►ther.  We  are  scarcely  inclined  to  accept 
that  estimate  of  our  countrymen,  on  which  the  lu'cessity  for  the 
ballot  is  rested  by  its  advocates ;  but  if  constituencies  ask  for  the 
right  of  secret  voting,  we  incline  to  think  it  should  lu'  conceded. 

{Shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  will  make  luuiourablo 
gentlemen  more  faithful  to  their  pledges  at  the  hustings,  and  more 
diligent  in  attendance  at  the  House. 

The  redistribution  of  seats  according  to  |K)pulation,  is  a  matter 
re<piiring  tlu‘  most  cautious  management.  Wc>  cannot  think  that 
Mr.  Ibight  would  wish  to  act  on  any  ]nincij)le  of  exact  mathematical 
proportion,  lie  would  scHircely  give  to  London  as  many  ineiidMTs 
as  to  all  Scotland;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are 
about  as  numerous  as  the  entire  )»oj)ulation  of  that  country,  'riiere 
are  great  and  monstrous  instances  of  dis])r(»portion,  which  need 
rectifving;  but  we  trust  that  all  reform  in  this  direction  will  Ix^ 
temperate  in  its  spirit,  and  ]>ractieal  in  its  aims. 

What  kind  of  Iteform  Hill  we  are  to  expect  from  the  (Jovernment, 
still  remains  a  mystery.  The  ( ’abinet  Ministers  mustered  unusually 
strong  at  tlui  Mansiiui  House,  on  l.iord  Mayor's  day;  but  not  a 
syllable  escaped  from  their  lips  which  could  throw  any  light  on 
tiieir  intentions,  laud  1  )erby  was  wonderfully  succcssrul  in  pre¬ 
tending  to  talk  on  great  subjects  with  ease  and  Iraiikness,  while  in 
his  heart  he  prtdessed  to  say  mjthing. 


HOOKS  10:0EIVKI>. 


The  quarrel  between  lV)rtnp;al  and  Franco,  has  terminated;  tlie 
weak  has  had  to  yield  to  the  strong.  One  ha]>py  result,  howevcM-, 
has  come  out  of  the  squabble  :  it  is  evidently  the  Emperor's  inten¬ 
tion  to  check  the  disgraceful  icnewal  of  the  slave-trade,  which  gave 
occasion  to  it. 

We  (‘.arnestly  entreat  our  readers  to  give  a  careful  reading  to  the 
magnificent  ]>am]>hlet  of  M.  Montalembert,  which  has  brought  n]>on 
him  the  terrors  of  an  Imperial  prosecution.  Tliere  is  life  in  France 
yet ;  freedom  has  ft)und  a  noble  Ap(  »stle. 

W'e  have  no  space  to  discuss  the  elaborate  and  lengthy  charge  of 
the  llishop  of  Jjondon:  we  can  oidy  say,  that  while  di tiering,  of 
course,  fnnu  some  of  the  views  which  his  lordshi]>  expressed  on 
ecelesijustical  matters,  we  recognise,  with  unfeigned  admiration  and 
joy,  his  profound  sense  of  the  r(\s])onsibilities  of  his  great  ])(>siti()n, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  luis  given  himself  to  tlie 
evangelisation  of  the  metropolis. 


^loolis  iUcfibci). 
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